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OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


The songs of the Tyne, and the old ballad of Tynemouth Priory, threw us 
back on our recollections, and sent us once again in search of Barbara Allen, 
Queen Eleanor, the Fair Maid of Clifton, the Jew's Daughter, and others the 
ladies of immortal song, whom 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones, 

Do use to chaunt— 
and the best informed of our readers may not object to have his memory re- 
freshed on this subject. We, who have little leisure for discursive reading, must 
of course, be indebted to the published collections of old Puttenham, and Per- 
cy, and querulous John Ritson and other such worthy treasure-seekers: but, as- 
suredly, many an excellent old ballad is still chanted in “ Merrie Engolande,” 
which has never yet found its way into print, but has descended orally through 
generations which yet continue to people the secluded valleys where their sim- 
ple-minded forefathers dwelt—many a “pretty tale,” as Michael Drayton said, 
nearly three hundred years ago, ‘‘ when a boy, his toothless grandmother often 
told to him.” In the wide and wild counties of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
where the little villages lie far apart from the towns, and where modern improve- 
ments and modern taste have not yet extended, there must exist many a lay and 
legend that are purely local. ' 

Right pleasant are many of these “stories of old time,’ as we shall offer 

f; and although some of them may have lost a portion of their rich colour- 
ing as they have been handed down to us through long centuries, yet they have 
retained their feeling and simplicity, and it is owing to this that they have so 
long continued popular. The old minstrels almost always expressed their thoughts 
in the most homely language ; they shaped their ideas to suit the capacities of 
their audience, and as they sang them themselves, they were at once competent 
to judge of the style which they must adhere to, to become popular. Thus it 
scarcely requires any effort of mind to comprehend their true meaning; like a 
beautiful figure clothed in plain but becoming attire, instead of being buried un- 
der 4 multiplicity of gay garments, yuu are at once struck by its fair proportions. 
Their images, too, are but seldom misplaced ; they are simple, expressive, and 
appropriate, and you marvel at the effects produced by such natural ornaments. 

hether they tell a tale of love or wild adventure, of heart-aching sorrow or 
death, or only describe some rural scene, or pourtray some high-born beauty, all 
is done in the simplest manner. You meet with no confusion of thoughts, no 
display of senseless and high-sounding words ; but everything is in its true keep- 
mg, and at once both understood and felt. We speak, not of those productions 
which have no other value than that of being merely ancient, but such 4% have 
stood the criticisms of ages, aud are yet, and will ever be, read with pleasure. 
Setting aside the disputes which have arisen respecting the antiquity of the vari- 
ous ballads which pass under the denomination of “ ancient,” we shall point out 
the simple beauties of some which are acknowledged by all to have been popu- 
lar for at least two or three centuries. Disregarding also the order of their 
dates, which it is almost impossible to ascertain correctly, we shall confine our 
extracts and remarks to such pieces as come home to our common feelings, and 
are connected with every day circumstances. 

Every reader of Shakspeare remembers that portion of the old ballad which 
is sung by Desdemona on the eve of her death, with its plaintive burthen of “ O 
willow, willow.’’ The exquisite manner in which the great Bard has himself in- 
troduced it, may be looked upon as the master-key to ail that is simple and pa- 
thetic in this kind of composition. Desdemona says— 





My mother had a maid called Barbara, 

She was in love : and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her : she had a song of ** Willow,” 
An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it: that song to-night 

Will not go from my mind: I have much ado, 

But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara. 


How exquisitely simple is the whole of this passage ! who can read it without 
feeling a deep sympathy for poor Barbara! We have no mention here of her 
pale face, her lack-lustre eyes, her low melancholy voice, “ sadly sweet ;”’ we are 
only told that the old song expressed her fortune ; we only know that she “hung her 
head all at one side,”’ and went about her household work singing it ; but who 
can read the passage without seeing *‘ poor Barbara,” 

All love-lorn and care-begone ! 

Take now the opening of the plaintive ballad which Barbara sang, and which 
was an “old thing” in Shakspeare’s time-—what a picture would the opening 
lines make :— 

A poor sou! sat sighing under a sycamore tree, 
O willow, willow, willow ; 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee,* 
' O willow, willow, willow, 
Sing O the green willow shall be my garland 


He sighed in his singing, and after each groan, 
Came willow, &c 
I am dead to all pleasure, my true love is gone, 
Sing O the green willow, &c. 
* * * > 
The mate birds sat by him, made tame by his moans ; 
O willow, &c. . 
The salt tears fell from him, which softened the stones 
Sing O the green willow, &c. 


Let nobody blame me, her scornes I do prove 
O willow, &c. 
She was borne to be fair ; I, to die for her love, 
Sing O the green willow, &c 
* * * = 


Come all you forsaken, and sit down by me, 
O willow, &c. 
He that complainsof his false love, mine’s falser than she, 
Sing O the green willow, &c 
This beautiful old ballad is in two parts: we have only quoted a few extracts 
from the first. That the willow, from its drooping over rivers, and growing in 
damp, shady, and melancholy places, should naturally suggest itself as an em 
blem of sorrow, may be readily conceived: and our earliest records describe the 
daughters of Zion as hanging their harps upon the willows by Babylon, and 
weeping on the river banks. Green, too, is still called a ‘forsaken colour,” and 
many a rural maiden in the present day would not wear a green ribbon through 
this simple cause, while, on the other hand, blue is the emblem of true love 
“true blue” is a common phrase 
Again, in an old pastoral dialogue which occurs in a small black-letter collec- 
tion of ancient poetry, entitled “The Golden Garland of Princely De lights, 
we find the following on the “ Willow.’ 
Willy. 


How now, shepherde, what meanes that? 

—— 

. Shakspeare has adapted it to suit his female char 
Pepys collection,” it is intitied “ A Lover's C 
ercy 


r. Inablack letter copy the 


mplaint« ing forsaken of his Love.”— | 


| 








eae 








Why that willow in thy hat? 
Why thy scarfles of red and yellowe 
Turned to branches of green willowe ? 


Cuddy. They are changed, and so am I ; 
Sorrowes live, but pleasures die : 

Phillis hath forsaken mee, 

Which makes me wear the willow tree. 

After a brief dialogue, in which Willy argues the folly of repining for love, 
Cuddy comes to the following resolution :— 

Herdsman, I'll be ruled by thee, 
There lies grief and willow-tree ; 
Henceforth I will do as they, 
And love a new-love every day. 

In the old balled called “‘ Barbara Allen’s Cruelty,” which still continues po- 
pular in our rural and manufacturing districts, we have a clever specimen of that 
simple style of composition which appeals at once tothe feelings. Barbara 
Allen was so fair, that her beauty “ made every youth cry well-a-day.” In the 
‘merry month of May,” when “the green buds were swelling,” Jemmy Grove 
lay on his death-bed, ‘for love of Barbara Allen.” The dying lover sends 
his man to the town where Barbara dwells, and he thus delivers his master’s 
message : 

You must come to my master deare 

If your name is is Barbara Allen. 

For death is printed on his face, 
Ando’er his heart is stealing ; 

Then haste away to comfort him, 
O lovely Barbara Allen. 

Barbara, before she goes, says he’ll be but little better for her visit. She comes 
to him slowly—the very lines move sluggishly—and when she does come, poor 
Jemmy Grove finds but coldcomfort. 

And all she said, when there she came, 
“ Young man, I think you're dying.” 
- He turns his face to her “ with deadly sorrow,” and implores her to pity 
im— 
“I’m on my death-bed lying.” 


“If on your death-bed you do lye, 
What needs the tale you’re telling ? 

I cannot keep you from your death : 
Farewell !” said Barbara Allen. 


He turned his face unto the wall, 
As deadly pangs he fell in ; 

* Adieu! adieu! adieu to all, 
Adieu to Barbara Allen.” 

As she was walking o'er the fields, 
She heard the bell a knelling ; 
And every stroke did seem to say, 

O cruel Barbara Allen. 

“She turned her body round about, and spied the corpse a coming.” She 
looked down upon it with a scornful eye, while all her friends cried out, ‘‘ Un- 
worthy Barbara Allen.”” When he was dead and laid in his grave, ‘“ her heart 
was struck with sorrow,” and she called on her mother to make her bed, “ for 
I shall die to-morrow.”’ She repents, dies, and is buried beside Jemmy Grove, 
sorry enough ‘that she ever did deny him.” Simple as this old ditty is,we have 
heard it sung with great effect by a plain country girl, while the tears trickled 
down the cheeks of her companions, as they joined in the chorus. There are 
many versions of this ballad ; a Scotch one, with Sir John Greme for hero, may 
be found in Ramsay and in Cunningham. 

There are several master-strokes in the ballad of ‘ Sir Andrew Barton.’ The 
simple complaint of Henrye Hunt is very graphic, where he describes himself 
as having been prisoner to the Scotch rover, who bound him down in the hatch- 
But the gem of the ballad is a description of the Rover's death, and is as 
follows :— 


es. 


‘Fight on, my men,” Sir Andrew says, 
‘** A little I’m hurt, but not yet slain, 
lle but lye down and bleed awhile, 
And then [lle rise and fight again. 
Fight on, my men,”’ Sir Andrew says, 
* And never flinch before the foe ; 
And stand fast by St. Andrew’s cross, 
Until you hear my whistle blow.” 
They never heard his whistle blow. 


instance where greater effect is produced by six plain words. The pause be- 
tween the stanzas is one of life and death. Had the poet described the Rover 
dying, and entered into every particular of his looks, and his last agony, it would 
have fallen far short of this brief and expressive announcement. The ballad 
would occupy more space than we can afford, were we to attempt an analysis of 
all its beauties, for they are many ‘ 

‘The Fair Maid of Clifton,’ or ‘ Bateman’s Tragedy,’ although a local ballad 
must be known to thousands, through Henry Kirk White having founded his 
‘Clifton Grove’ upon the same story. 
rious, and cannot fail of reminding our readers of the ballads which Autolycus 


‘A Godly Warning to all Maidens, by the Example of God’s Judgment, show- 
ed on Jerman’s Wife of Clifton, in the County of Nottingham, who, lying in 
child-bed, was borne away, and never heard of after.’ Although, unlike Auto- 
lycus's ballads, it lacks the ‘* midwife’s name to it, and five or six honest wives 
who were present,” yet is it still believed in the neighbourhood where the scene | 


of the stanzas are quoted, is founded upon this story ; and the whole may be | 
found in Ritson’s ‘Collection.’ The scene is well worth visiting by those who | 
may chance to wander near “ merrye Sherwood.” The path 1s still pointed 
out along which the fiend is supposed to have borne his fair burthen, and the | 
tree against which he struck is, we believe, stil! shown. It is, of course, blast- 

ed, and no green thing was ever remembered to have grown on the footpath | 
which the Prince of Darkness traversed. ‘The grove itself is a strange mixture | 





of the pleasing, wild, and melancholy, in scenery. It stands on the brow and 
side of a steep hill, which in many places is so precipitous, as to be inaccessi- 
ble, save by clinging to the trees and underwood which shoot out from the sides 

of the shaggy eminence. Below rolls the river Trent, running dark and deep | 
under the shadows of the over-hanging branches, and offering a fearful resting- | 


The simple effect of the last repetition is excellent ; we scarcely know an | 


The full title of this ancient ditty is cu- | 


offers for sale at the sheep-shearing feast, in the ‘ Winter's Tale’: its runs thus, 


is placed. A tragedy, entitled the ‘ Vow Breaker,’ 1636, and in which several | to suffer a painful death, and he must bid her adieu, and seek a = 


| his mind, she will be as plain with him, 





of Clifton.’ The opening of the ballad has a genuine smack of the olden time 
about it, and thus it runs :— 
You dainty dames, so finely framed 
In beauty’s chiefest mould 
And you that trip it up and down, 
Like lambs in Cupid’s fold, 
Here is a lesson to be learned ; 
* o * 


To such as prove false in love, &c. 
We have then a description of this ‘comely dame,” ending with 


The fairest face, the falsest heart, 
And soonest will deceive. 


The fair maiden has many suitors, who make her offers of marriage, but she re- 
jects them all for youug Riscene, ‘a proper handsome youth.” The troth is 
plighted between them ; they vow that nothing but death shall sever their love, 
they break a piece of gold asunder (an old custom of ratifying a love-vow), and 
the maiden wishes that nothing may thrive with her if she breaks her oath. So 
pass two months, and they are still unmarried. (One of the copies sends Bate- 
man to sea.) However, she marries one Jerman, a wealthy old widower, “and 
better in degree,” than her poorer lover. She denies her vow to Bateman, de- 
fies him, and cares nothing for his threats, although he swears that she shall 
never enjoy another quiet hour; and that he will have her, either alive or dead, 
when he is laid inhis grave. Then the ballad proceeds as follows :— 


But mark how Bateman died for love, 
And finished his life, 
The very day she married was, 
And made old Jerman’s wife : 
For with a strangling-cord, God wot, 
q Great moan was made therefore, 
He hanged himself in desperate sort, 
Before the bride’s own door. 


Whereat such sorrow pierced her heart, 
And troubled sore her mind, 

That she could never after that, 
One day of comfort find ; 

' And wheresoever she did go, 

Her fancy did surmise, 

Young Bateman’s pale and ghastly ghost, 
Appeared before her eyes. 


Whien sho in bed at night did lie, 
Betwixt her husband's arms, 

In hope thereby to sleep at rest, 
In safety from all harms ; 

Great cries, and grievous groans she heard, 
A voice that sometimes cried, 

‘‘Oh thou art she that I must have, 


And will not be denied.” 


| The unborn babe, “as God appointed so,” preserves her body from the fiend ; 

| but no sooner is the infant born, than he again torments her. She entreats her 
friends to stay with her, telling them that the “ spirit of her lover” has come 
with “ pale and ghastly face,” and will not depart without her; and that while 
they keep awake, he has no power to remuve her body. They promise to obey 
her, but in vain, for in the middle of the night a ‘‘sad slumber” falls upon 
them all— 





So being all full fast asleep, 
To them unknown which way, 

The child-bed-woman, that woeful night, 
From thence was born away ; 

But to what place no creature knew, 
Nor to this day can tell 





The ballad then concludes, by advising all maidens never to refuse the man to 
whom they vow their love, for— 
I : God that hears all secret oaths, 
| Will dreadful vengeance take, 
| On such that of a wilful vow 
Do slender reckoning make. 


There appears to have been some truth for the groundwork of this wild bal- 
lad, so far as the lover hanging himself, and the maiden marrying the wealthy 
| old widower. As forthe rest, there is the blasted tree and the narrow ravine, 
| down which the rain has coursed for centuries. No trace of the building where 
the fair maiden dwelt has stood within the memory of man. 
“The Nut-Browne Mayd” is a ballad of great antiquity, and upon it Prior 
modelled his “Henry and Emma.” It was printed amongst Arnold's historical 
| collections about 1521; and as he, in his * Chronicle,” only professed to gather 
what was rare and ancient, we may suppose that it was considered an old poe 
It contains thirty stanzas, each consisting of 
| twelve lines, and is therefore too lengthy for our columns. We will, however, 
| cive a brief analysis of it, and extract a few of its beauties. The poem opens 
with accusing man of complaining of woman’s want of constancy ; that to love 


a woman is labour in vain, for they never will return that love, no matter what 
’ the 


| above three hundred years ago 


| a man mav do to obtain their favour; for if a new lover presents himself, 
old one is immediately a “‘ banished man.”” That men complain, nay, “th it it 
is both writ and said,” that woman’s faith is ‘all utterly decayed ” This the 
poet undertakes to prove false, by recording the love of the Nut-brown mee: 
who, when her lover came to prove her, would not let him depart, oy in her 
heart she loved but him alone.” The knight comes secretly, and in the dark, to 
| tell the maiden that he is a banished man; and must escape, for he is doomed 
lter in the 
She exclaims, “O Lord, what is this world’s bliss '" that changes 
complains that her “summer's day in lusty May, is dark be- 

She has heard him say “ farewell,” and replies, “* we part not 
sv soon ;” inquires whither he will go; what he has —_ and Led ra that 
if he leaves her,all her happiness will change to sorrow ane care, for she he es 
but him alone.” He replies, that he can well believe his absence will opty her 
for a day or two, but that after then she will find comfort: that it will be use- 
less to mourn for him; and he prays her heartily 
ed man, and must be gone. The vive, that since heé has told her the secret of 
nd that if he will go, she will not be 


for it shall “never be said the 
He then asks what men will think 


green-wood 
like the moon ; 
fore the noon.” 


1t to do it, for he is a banish- 


left behind ; bids him make ready to ej 
Nut-Brown Maid was to her love unkind 





t young ld will call her wan- 
: . sane. ue th him; that young and old will call her 
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the wind,”—asks her what succour she could afford him, and doubts whether | 
both her and her bow would not be far behind in the hour of danger. She re- 
plies, that a woman is but feeble in the fight ; but that if his enemies did as- 
sail him, day or night, she would withstand them, bow in hand, and do her best, | 
to save him from death. ‘The next verses have such a smack of the old forests | 


about them, that we will give them entire. 


He. 

Yet take good hede, for ever I drede, 
That you could not sustain 

The thornie ways, the deep vallies, 
The snow, the frost, the rain, 

The cold, the heat,—for dry or wete, 
We must lodge on the plain; 

And us above, none other rofe, 
Buta brake bush or twayne ; 

Which soon should grieve you, I believe, 
And you would gladly then, 

That I had to the green-wood gone 
Alone, a banished man. 


She. 

Since I have here been partynere, 
With you of joy and blisse ; 

I must also part of your wo 
Endure, as reason is: 

Yet am I sure of one pleasure ; 
And shortly it is this : 

That where ye be, it seemeth me, 
I could not fare amiss. 

Without more speech, I you beseech, 
That we were soon agone ; 

For in my mind, of all mankind, 
I love but you alone. 


He. 
If ye go thither, ye must consider, 
When ye have lust to dine, 
There shall no mete, for you to gete, 
No drink, beere, ale, or wine ; 
No shetes clene, to lie betwene, 
That’s made of thread and twine ! 
None other house, but leaves and bowes, 
To cover your head and mine. 
Ofmine heart swete, this evil diete 
Would make you pale and wan ; 
Wherefore I will to the green-wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 


Among the wild dere, such an archere, 
As men say that ye be, 

We may not fail of good victayle, 
Where is so great plenté ; 

And water clere of the ryvere 
Shall be full swete to me; 

With which in hele [health], I shall right wele 
Endure, as ye shall see ; 

And ere we go, a bed or two, 
I can provide anon ; 

For in my mind, &c. 


He. 

Lo yet, before, ye must do more, 
If ye will go with me, 

As cut your hair up by your ear, 
Your kirtle by the oo 

With bow in hand for to withstand 
Your enemies, if need be: 

And this same night before daylight, 
To wood-ward will I flee. 

If that ye will all this fulfill, 
Do it shortly as you can, 

Else will I to the green-wood go 

Alone, a banished man. 


She. 

I shall as now, do more for you 
Than ‘longeth to womanhede ; 

To short my hair, a bow to bear, 
To shoot in time of nede. 

O my sweet mother! before all other, 
For you I have most drede. 

But now adieu, I must pursue 
Where fortune doth me lede. 

All this make ye—now let us flee, 
The day cometh fast upon, 

For in my mind, of all mankind, 
I love but you alone. 


After all this, he accuses her of being too ready to follow him; quotes the 
old proverb of “soonest hot soonest cold,” and applies it to woman. She tells 
him that she is a baron's daughter ; and that although he isa but a “squire of 
low degree,” and thus taunts her, she cannot but love him. He would almost 
provoke a saint, for he tells her that, after all, he has another woman in the 


“T'll dothem for you—mind, for you ; I wouldn't for many people—for five- 
and-twenty pounds,”’ said Ralph, deliberately. ' 

“Oh demmit !” cried Mr. Mantalini, whose face lengthened considerably at 
this handsome proposal. 

“« Why that leaves you fifty,” retorted Ralph. -‘ What would you have? Let 
me see the names.” 

“You are so demd hard, Nickleby,” remonstrated Mr. Mantalini. © 

‘Let me see the names,” replied Ralph, impatiently extending his hand for 
the bills. ‘Well! They are not sure, but they are safe enough. Do you con- 
sent to the terms, and will you take the money; I don’t want you to do so. I 
would rather you didn’t.” 

“Demmit, Nickleby, don’t youn——” began Mr. Mantalini. 

“No,” replied Ralph, interrupting him. “I can’t. Will you take the mo- 
ney—down, mind; no delay, no going into the city and pretending to negotiate 
with some other party who has no existence anil never had. It it a bargain or 
is it not?” 

Ralph pushed some papers from him as he spoke, and carelessly rattled his 
cash-box, as though by mere accident. The sound was too much for Mr. Man- 
talini. He Gaol the bargain directly it reached his ears, and Ralph told the 
money out upon the table. ah : 

He had scarcely done so, and Mr. Mantalini had not yet gathered it all up, 
when a ring was heard at the bell, and immediately afterwards Newman ushered 
in no less a person than Madame Mantalini, at sight of whom Mr. Mantalini 
evinced considerable discomposure, and swept the cash into his pocket with 
remarkable alacrity. . : 

“Oh, you are here,” said Madame Mantalini, tossing her head. 

“Yes, my life and soul, I am,” replied her husband, dropping on his knees, 
and pouncing with kitten-like playfulness upon a stray sovereign. ‘‘I am here, 
my soul’s delight, upon Tom Tidler’s ground, picking up the demnition gold and 
silver.” 

‘“‘T am ashamed of you,” said Madame Mantalini, with much indignation. 

“‘ Ashamed—of me, my joy? It knowsit is talking demd charming sweetness, 
but naughty fibs,” returned Mr. Mantalini. “It knows it is not ashamed of its 
own popolorum tibby.” ; 

W hatever were the circumstances which had led to such a result, it certainly 
appeared as though the popoloruin tibby had rather miscalculated, for the once, 
the extent of his lady’s affection. Madame Mantalini only looked scornful in 
reply ; and, turning to Ralph, begged him to excuse her intrusion. 

“Which is entirely attributable,” said Madame, “ to the gross misconduct and 
most improper behaviour of Mr. Mantalini.” 

“Of me, my essential juice of pine-apple !”2 

“Of you,” returned his wife. ‘* But I will not allow it. 
be ruined by the extravagance and profligacy of any man. 
to witness the course I intend to pursue with you.” 

“Pray don’t call me to witness anything, ma’am," said Ralph. 
between yourselves.” nor 

“No, but I mast beg you as a favour,” said Madame Mantalini, “to hear me 
give him notice of what it is my fixed intention to do—my fixed intention, Sir,” 
repeated Madame Mantalini, darting an angry look at her husband. 

“€ Will she call me, ‘Sir!’ cried Mantalini. ‘‘ me who doat upon her with the 
demdest ardour ! She, who coils her fascinations round me like a pure and an 
gelic rattle-snake! It will be all up with my feelings; she will throw me into a 
demd state.’ 

“Don’t talk of feelings, Sir,” rejoined Madame Mantalini, seating herself, and 
turning her back upon him. ‘ You don’t consider mine.” ie 

‘“«T do not consider yours, my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Mantalini. 

“No,” replied his wife. : 

And notwithstanding various blandishments on the part of Mr. Mantalini, Ma- 
dame Mantalini still said no, and said it too with such determined and resolute 
ill temper, that Mr. Mantalini was clearly taken aback. ; 

“His extravagance, Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame Mantalini, addressing her- 
self to Ralph, who leant against his easy-chair with his hands behind him, and 
regarded the amiable couple with a smile of the supremest and most unmitigated 
contempt,—“ His extravagance is beyond all bounds.” 

“T should scarcely have supposed it,”’ answered Ralph, sarcastically. 

“T assure you, Mr. Nickleby, however, that it is,” returned Madame Manta- 
lini. ‘It makes me miserable ; I am under constant apprehensions, and in con- 
stant difficulty. And even this,” said Madame Mantalini, wiping her eyes ‘is 
not the worst. He took some papers of value out of my desk this morning 
without asking my permission ” 

Mr. Mantalini groaned slightly, and buttoned his trowsers pocket. 

“T am obliged,” continued Madame Mantalini, ‘“‘since our late misfortunes, 





I will not submit to 
I call Mr. Nickleby 


“Settle it 


which has its sole root in the admiration of a whiskered face like that of yon- 
der baboon, perhaps lasts the longest, as it originates in the greater blindness 
and is fedby vanity. Meantime the fools bring grist to the mill, so let them 
live out their day, and the longer it is, the better.” 

These agreeable reflections occurred to Ralph Nickleby, as sundry small ca- 
resses and endearments, supposed to be unseen, were exchanged between the 
objects of his thoughts. 

“If you have nothing more to say, my dear, to Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame 
Mantalini, we willtake our leaves. I am sure we have detained him much too 
long already.” 

Mr. Mantalini answered, in the first instance, by tapping Madame Mantalini 
several times onthe nose, and then, by remarking in words that he had nothing 
more to say. 

‘‘Demmit! Ihave, though,” he added almost immediately, drawing Ralph 
into acorner. ‘Here's an affair about your friend Sir Mulberry. Such a 
demd extraordinary out-of-the-way kind of thing as never was—eh ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ralph. 

«Don’t you know, demmit ?” asked Mr. Mantalini. 

“T see by the paper that he was thrown from his cabriolet last night and se- 
verely injured, and that his life is in some danger,”’ answered Ralph with great 
composure ; but I see nothing extraordinary in that—accidents are not mira- 
culous events, when men live hard and drive after dinner.” 

** Whew !” cried Mr. Mantalini in a long shrill whistle. 
know how it was!” 


“ Then don’t you 


“Not unless it was as I have just supposed,” replied Ralph, shrugging his 
shoulders carelessly, as if to give his questioner to understand that he had no cu 


riosity upon the subject. 

‘*Demmit, you amaze me,”’ cried Mantalini. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders again, as if it were no great feat to amaze Mr. 
Mantalini, and cast a wistful glance at the face of Fedtoun Noggs, which 
had several times appeared behind a couple of panes of glass in the room 
door ; it being a part of Newman’s duty, when unimportant people called, to 
make various feints of supposing that the bell had rung for himto show them 
out, by way of agentle hint to such visitors that it was time to go. 

‘Don’t you know,” said Mr. Mantalini, taking Ralph by the button, “ that 
it wasn’t an accident at all, but a demd furious raaadlanghtedinn attack made 
upon him by your nephew ?” 

** What!” snarled Ralph, clenching his fists and turning a livid white. 

“ Demmit, Nickleby, you're as great a tiger as he is,” said Mantalini, alarm- 
ed at these demonstrations. 

‘“Go on,” cried Ralph, savagely. ‘Tell me what you mean. What 
is this story’ Who told you! Speak,” growled Ralph. “Do you hear 
me?” 

‘“*Gad, Nickleby,” said Mr Mantalini, retreating towards his wife, ‘ what a 
a demneble fierce old evil genius you are. You're enough to frighten my life 
and soul out of her little delicious wits—flying all at once into such a blazing, 
ravaging, raging passion as never was, demmut.” 

‘“«’Pshaw,”’ rejoined Ralph, forcing asmile. ‘It is but manner.” 

“It is a demd uncomfortable and private-madhouse-sort of manner,” said 
Mr. Mantalini, picking up his cane. 

Ralph affected to smile, and once more inquired from whom Mr. Mantalini 
had derived his information. 

‘From Pyke ; and a demd, fine, pleasant, gentlemanly dog it is,” replied 
Mantalini. ‘ Demnition pleasant, and a tip-top sawyer.” 

** And what said he?” asked Ralph, knitting his brows. 

“That it happened this way—that your nephew met him at a coffee-house, 
fell upon him with the most demuable ferocity, followed him to his cab, swore 
he would ride home withhim if he rode upon the horse’s back or hooked him- 
self on to the horse’s tail; smashed his countenance, which is a demd fine 
countenance in its natural state ; frightened the horse, pitched out Sir Mul- 
berry and himself, and r 

“And was killed?” interposed Ralph with gleaming eyes. ‘‘Washet Is 
he dead?” 

Mantalini shook his head. 

“Ugh,” said Ralph, turning away, “Then he has done nothing—stay,” he 
looking round again. ‘He broke a leg or an arm, or put his shoulder out, or 
ground a rib ortwo! His neck was saved for the halter, but he got some pain- 
ful and slow-healing injury for his trouble—did he? You must have heard that, 
at least.” 

‘““No,” rejoined Mantalini, shaking hishead again. ‘Unless he was dash- 
ed into such little pieces that they blew away, he wasn’t hurt, for he went off 
as quiet and comfortable as—as—as demnition,”’ said Mr. Mantalini, rather at 








to pay Miss Knag a great deal of money for having her name in the business, 
and I really cannot afford to encourage him in all his wastefulness. As I have 
no doubt that he came straight here, Mr. Nickleby, to convert the papers I have 
spoken of, into money, and as you have assisted us very often before, and are 
very much connected with us in these kind of matters. I wish you to know the 
determination at which his conduct has compelled ime to arrive.” 

Mr. Mantalini groaned once more from behind his wife’s bonnet, and fitting a 
sovereign into one of his eyes, winked with the other at Ralph. Having achieved 
this performance with great dexterity, he whipped the coin into his pocket, and 
groaned again with increased penitence. 

‘“‘T have made up my mind,” said Madame Mantalini, as tokens of impatience 
manifested themselves in Ralph’s countenance, ‘to allowance him.”’ 

“To do what, my joy?” inquired Mr. Mantalini, who did not seem to have 
caught the words. 











forest, whom he loves better than her. She begs to be allowed to wait upon 
them both, for all that she desires is, to be with him. At last he confesses that 
he is neither an outlaw nor a banished man, but the sonof an earl, and that 
he will take her to Westmoreland, where his possessions lie; and so termi- 
nates the “ Nut-Brown Maid,”—a ballad teeming with beauty, simplicity, and 
true poetry. 

These ballads, we are aware, are well known to many of our readers; but 
to some, and to the young especially, they may not be; and to all they will call 
up*pleasant recollections. : : 


———— 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep sy “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—{ Continued from the last Albion. ] 
WHEREIN MR. RALPH NICKLESY 1S VISITED BY PERSONS WITH WHOM THE 
’ READER HAS BEEN ALREADY MADE ACQUAINTED. 

* What a demnition long time you have kept me ringing at this confounded 
old cracked tea-kettle of a bell, every tinkle of which is enough to throw a 
strong man into blue convulsions, upon my life and soul, oh demmit,’’—said Mr. 
Mantalini to Newman Noggs, scraping his boots as he spoke, on Ralph Nickle- 
by’s scraper. F 

a I didn’t hear the bell more than once,” replied Newman. 

“ Then you are most immensely and outrigeously deaf,” said Mr. Mantalini, 
“as deaf as a demnition post.” 

Mr. Mantalini ha2 got by this time intothe passage, and was making his way 
to the door of Ralph’s office with very little ceremony, when Newman interposed 
his body ; and hinting that Mr. Nickleby was unwilling to be disturbed, enquired 
whether the client’s business was of a pressing nature. 

“Tt is most demnibly particular,” said Mr. Mantalini. 
some scraps of dirty paper into bright, shining, 
sauce. 

_ Newman uttered a significant grunt, and taking Mr. Mantalini’s proffered card, 
limped with it into his master’s office. As he thrust his head in at the door, he 
saw that Ralph had resumed the thoughtful posture into which he had fallen after 
perusing his nephew’s letter, and that he seemed to have been reading it again, 
as he once more held it open in his hand. The glance was but momentary, for 
Ralph, being disturbed, turned to demand the cause of the interruption. 7 
_ As Newman stated it, the cause himself swaggered into the room, and grasp- 
ing 5m horny hand with uncommon affection, vowed that he had never seen 
him looking so well in his life. 


“Tt is to melt 


“ There is quite a bloom upon your demd countenance,” said Mr. Mantalini, | 


seating himself unbidden, and arranging his hair and whiskers. 
quite juvenile and jolly, demmit !” 

“We are alone,” returned Ralph, tartly. ““ What do you want with me.” 

** Good !”’ cried Mr. Mantalini, displaying his teeth. ‘What didI want! Yes. 
Ha,ha! Very good. What did I want. Ha, ha! Oh dem!” 

‘What do you want, man?” demanded Ralph, sternly 

“Demnition discount,” ’ 
head w aggishly. 

“Money is scaree,” said Ralph. 

“Dem ) scarce, or I shouldn't want it,” interrupted Mr. Mantalini 

“ The tines are bad, and onescarcely knows whom to trust,” con 
“T don't want to do busine 
are a friend—how many bills 


“You look 


SS }uSstr 
} I 


have you there?” 


“ Two,” returned Mantal 
“ What is the cross umount 7°" 
“ Demd trifling—five-and-seventy,” 


“ And the dates" 
“Two months, and four.” 


chinking, tinkling, demd mint 


returned Mr. Mantalini, with a grin, and shaking his | 


tinued Ralph. | } 
iow, in fact I woald rather not; but as you | a 


’ 


said Madame Mantalini, sobbing at the 


“To put him,” said Madame Mantalini, looking at Ralph, and prudently ab- 
staining from the slightest glance at he husband, lest his many graces should in- 
I say that if he has a hundred and twenty pounds a-year for his clothes and 
pocket-money, he may consider himself a very fortunate man.” 

| ed stipend, but when it reached his ears, he cast his hat and cane upon the floor, 

| and drawing out his pocket-handkerchief, gave vent to his feelings in a dismal 

“‘Demnition ! cried Mr. Mantalini, suddenly skipping out of his chair, and 
as suddenly skipping into it again, to the great discomposure of his lady's nerves 

Comforting himself with the assurance, Mr. Mantalini closed his eyes and 
waited impatiently till such time as he should wake up. 

band will keep within it, ma’am—as no doubt he will” 

*‘ Demmit !” exclaimed Mr. Mantalini,opening his eyes at the sound of Ralph's 
| graceful outline of her form; it cannot be mistaken—there is nothing like it. 
| The two countesses had no outlines at all, and the dowager'’s was a demd out- 
| even now !” 

still reproachfully, but in a softened tone. 

‘T am a demd villain!” cried Mr. Mantalini, smiting himself on the head 
self in the Thames; but I will not be angry with her even then, for I will puta 
note in the two-penny post as I go along, to tell her where the body is. She 
she will laugh demnebly.”’ 

“Alfred, you cruel, cruel, creature,’ 

“‘ She calls me cruel—me—me—who for her sake will become a demd damp, 
moist, unpleasant body !”’ exclaimed Mr. Mantalini. 
thing,” replied Madame Mamtalini. 

‘*Can I live to be mistrusted ?”’ cried her husband. ‘* Have I cut my heart into 

| : ; 

| another to the same little engrossing deminition captivater, and can Llive to be 

| suspected by her! Demmit, no I can’t.” 

| 


duce her to falter in her resolution, ‘to put him upon a fixed allowance ; and 
Mr. Mantalini waited with much decorum to hear the amount of the propos- 
moan 
ty But no. It is ademd horrid dream. It is not reality. No.” 
**A very judicious arrangement,” observed Ralph with a sneer, ‘if your-hus- 
| 
| voice, ‘it is a horrid reality. She is sitting there before me. There is the 
| line. Why is she so excruciatingly beautifvl that I cannot be angry with her 
“You have brought it upon yourself, Alfred,” returned Madame Man:talini— 
**T will fill my pockets with change for a sovercign in half-pence, and drown my- 
will be a lovely widow. I shall bea body. Some handsome women will cry ; 
| dreadful picture. 
“You know it almost breaks my heart, even to hear you talk of such a 
a demd extraordinary number of little pieces, and given them all away one after 
“Ask Mr. Nickleby whether the sum I have mentioned is not a proper one,” 


reasoned Madame Mantalini. 
“‘T don’t want any suin,” replied her disconsolate husband ; ‘I will require 
| no demd allowance—I will be a body.” 

On this repetition of Mr. Mantalini’s fatal threat, Madame Mantalini wrung 
her hands and implored the interference of Ralph Nickleby ; and after a great 
quantity of tears and talking, and several attempts onthe part of Mr. Mantalini 
to reach the door, preparatory to straightway committing violence upon him- 
self, that gentleman was prevailed upon, with difficulty, to promise that he 
wouldn’t be abody. This great point attained, Madame Mantalini argued the 
| question of the allowance, and Mr. Mantalini cid the same, taking occasion to 
show that he could live with uncommon satisfaction upon bread and water and 


goclad in rags, but that he could not support existence with the additional bur- 
| den of being mistrusted by the object of his most devoted and disinterested af- 
| fection. This brought fresh tears into Madame Mantalini’s eyes, which having 
ist begun to open to some few of the demerits of Mr. Mantalini, were only open 
very little way, and could be closed again. The result was, that without quite 
| giving up the allowance question, Madame Mantalini postponed its furthe 
| consideration: and Ralph saw clearly enough that Mr. Mantalini had gained a 
fresh lease of his easy life, and that, for some time longer at all events, lis de- 
gradation and downfall were postpone d 
7 will come soon enough,” thought Ralph; all love—bah ! that I 


| though that 


should use the cant of boys and girls—is flecting enouga ; 


a loss fora simile. 

| ‘And what,” said Ralph, hesitating a little, “‘what was the cause of 
quarrel ?” 

| ‘You are the demdest, knowing hand,” replied Mr. Mantalini, in an admir- 
| ing tne, “ the cunningest, rummest, superlativest old fox—oh dem—to pretend 
now not to know that it was the little bright-eyed niece—the softest, Sweetest, 
prettiest x 

‘* Alfred !”” interposed Madame Mantalini. 

‘* She is always right,’”’ rejoined Mr. Mantalini soothingly, “and when she 
says it is time to go, it is time, and go she shall; and when she walks along 
the streets with her own tulip, the women shall say with envy, she has got a 
demd fine husband, and the men shall say with rapture, he has got a demd fine 
wife, and they shall both be right and neither wrong, upon my life and soul— 
oh demmit !” 

With which remarks, and many more no less intellectual and to the purpose, 
Mr. Mantalini kissed the fingers of his gloves to Ralph Nickleby, and drawing 
his lady’s arm through his, led her mincingly away. 

** So, so,” muttered Ralph, dropping into his chair: “ this devil is loose again, 
and thwarting me, as he was born to do, at every turn. He told me once there 
should be a day of reckoning between us, sooner or later. I'll make him a true 
prophet, for it shall surely come.” 

‘** Are you at home?” asked Newman, suddenly popping in his head. 

‘No,’ replied Ralph, with equal abruptness. 

Newman withdrew his head, but thrust it in again. 

‘You're quite sure you're not at home, are you '” said Newman. 

‘** What does the idiot mean 7” cried Ralph, testily. 

‘** He has been waiting nearly ever since they first came in, and may have 
heard your voice—that’s all,’ said Newman, rubbing his hands. 

* Who has?” demanded Ralph, wrought by the intelligence he had just heard, 
and his clerk's provoking coolness, to an intense pitch of irritation, 

The necessity of a reply was superseded by the unlooked-for entrance of a 
third party—the individual in question—who, bringing his one eye (for he had 
but one) to bear on Ralph Nickleby, made a great many shambling bows, and 
sat himself down in an arm-chair, with his hands on his knees, and his short 
black trousers drawn up so high in the legs by the exertion of seating himself, 
that they scarcely reached below the tops of his Wellington boots. 

“ Why, this is a surprise,” said Ralph, bending his gaze upon the visitor, and 


half smiling as he scrutinized him attentively ; “ I should know your face, Mr. 
, 





Squeers.’ 

“Ah!” replied that worthy, ‘and you'd have know’d it better, Sir if it hadn't 
been for all that I've been a-going through. Just lift that little boy off the tall 
stool in the back office, and tell hin to come in here, will you, my man?” said 
Squeers, addressing himself to Newman. ‘ Oh, he’s lifted his-self off. My 
son, Sir, litthe Wackford. What do you think of him, Sir, for a specimen ol 
the Dotheboys Hall feeding? ain’t he fit to bust out of his clothes, and start the 
seams, and make the very buttons fly off with his fatness. Here's flesh!” cried 
Squeers, turning the boy about, and indenting the plumpest parts of his figure 
with divers pokes and punches, to the great discomposure of his son and heir. 
‘« Here's firmness, here's solidness ! why you can hardly get up enough of him 
between your finger and thumb to pinch him anywheres.”’ 

In however good condition Master Squcers might have been, he certainly did 
not present this remarkeble compactness of person, for on his father’s closing 
his finger and thumb in illustration of his remark, he uttered a sharp cry, and 
rubbed the place in the most natural manner possible. 

“ Well,” remarked Saucers, a little disconcerted, ‘I had him there ; but that’s 
because we breakfasted early this morning, and he hasn’t had his lunch yet 
Why you couldn't shut a bit of him in a door, when he’s had his dinner. Look 
at them tears, Sir,’”’ said Squeers, with a triumphant air, as Master Wackford 
wiped his eyes with the cuff of his jacket, * there's oiliness !” 

** He looks well, indeed,” returned Ralph, who for some purposes of his own 
seemed desirous to conciliate the schoolmaster. ‘* But how is Mrs. Squeers, 

and how are you?” 
“Mrs. Squeers, sir,” replied the proprietor of Dotheboys. ‘is as she always 
is—a mother to them lads, and a blessing, and a comfort, and a jov to all them 
One of our boys—gorging his-self with vittles, and then turning 
ill ; that’s their way t a abscess on hiin last week To see how she opera- 
ted upon him with a pen-knife! Oh Lor!" said Squeers, heaving a sigh, and 
nodding his head a great many times, ‘“* what a member of society that woman 








as knows her 


10 


jis! 
Mr. Squeers indulged in a retrospective look for some quarter of a minute, 


cies had naturally led his mind to the 


jas if this allusion to his lady’s excell 
| peaceful village of Dothehovs near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire, and then looked 
| it Ralph, as if waiting for him to say some thing 
”? H ive vou quite recovere 1 that scoundre l’s atta *k 7” aske d Ralph. 
| ‘“T've only just done it, if ve do t now,”’ replied Squeers ‘7 was one 
blessed bruise, Sir,”’ said Squeers, to ch iy firat the roots of his ! and then 
the toes of his boots, * from here to there. Vinegar and brown paper, vinegar 
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and brown paper, from morning to night. I suppose there was a matter of half 
a ream of brown paper stuck upon me from first to last. As I laid all of a heap 
in our kitchen, plastered all over, you might as well have thought I was a large 
brown paper parcel, chock full of nothing but groans. Did I groan loud, Wack- 
ford, or did I groan soft ?” asked Mr. Squeers, appealing to his son. 

“ Loud,” replied Wackford. 

“Was the boys sorry to see me in such a dreadful condition, Wack‘ord, or 
was they glad ?”’ asked Mr. Squeers, in a sentimental manner. 

«G]—” 

“Eh?” cried Squeers, turning sharp round. 

« Sorry,”’ rejoined his son. 

“Qh!” said Squeers, catching him a smart box on the ear. “Then take 
your hands out of your pockets, and don’t stammer when you're asked a ques- 
tion. Hold your noise, sir, in a gentleman’s office, or I'll run away from my 
family and never come back any more ; and then what would become of all 
them precious and forlorn lads as would be let loose on the woild, without their 
best friend at their elbers !” 

“« Were you obliged to have medical attendance '” inquired Ralph. 

“Ay, was I,” rejoined Squeers, ‘“ and a precious bill the medical attendant 
brought in too: but ! paid it though.” , 

Ralph elevated his eyebrows in a manner which might be expressive of either 
sympathy or astonishment—just as the beholder was pleased to take it. 

“Yes, I paid it, every farthing,” replied Squeers, who seemed to know the 
man he had to deal with, too well to suppose that any blinking of the question 
would induce him to subscribe towards the expenses ; ‘“‘ I wasn’t out of pocket | 
by it after all either.” 

“No!” said Ralph. 

‘“‘ Not a halfpenny,” replied Squeers. ‘The fact is, that we have only one 
extra with our boys, and that is for doctors when required—and not then, unless 
we’re sure of our customers. Do you see ?” 

‘1 anderstand,”’ said Ralph. 

‘¢ Verygood,”’ rejoined Squeers. ‘ Then after my bill was run up, we pick- 
ed out five little boys (sons of small tradesmen, as was sure pay) that had never 
had the scarlet fever, and we sent one to a cottage where they'd got it, and he 
took it, and then we put the four others to sleep with him, and ¢hey took it, and | 
then the doctor came and attended ‘em once all round, and we divided my total 
among ’em, and added it on to their little bills, and the parents paid it. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

* And a good plan too,” said Ralph, eyeing the schoolmaster stealthily. 

“«T believe you,” rejoined Squeers. ‘‘ We always do it. Why, when Mrs. | 
Squeers was brought to bed with little Wackford here, we ran the hooping- 
cough through half-a-dozen boys, and charged her expenses among ’em, monthly 
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“We will both cry quits with him before long,” said Ralph, laying his hand 
on the arm of the Yorkshire schoolmaster. 

** Quits!” echoed Squeers. ‘Ah! and I should like to leave a small balance 
in his favour, to be settled when he can. I only wish Mrs. Squeers could catch 
hold of him. Bless her heart! She’d murder him, Mr. Nickleby—she would, 
as soon as eat her dinner.” 

“We will talk of this again,” said Ralph. ‘I must have time to think of it. 
To wound him through his own affections or fancies—. If I can strike him 
through this boy os 

“Strike him how you like, Sir,” interrupted Squeers, “only hit him hard 
enough, that’s all—and with that, I'll say good morning. Here !—just chuck 
that little boy’s hat off that corner-peg, and lift him off that stool, will you?” 

Bawling these requests to Newman Noggs, Mr. Squeers betook himself to the 
little back office, and fitted on his child’s hat with parental anxiety, while New- 
man, with his pen behind his ear, sat stiff and immovable on his stool, regarding 
the father and son by turns with a broad stare. 

“ He’s a fine boy, an’t he?” said Squeers, throwing his head a little on one 
side, and falling back to the desk, the better to estimate the proportions of litile 
Wackford. 

** Very,” said Newman. 

“ Pretty well swelled out, an’t he?’ pursued Squeers. 
of twenty boys, he has.” 

“ Ah!” replied Newman, suddenly thrusting his face into that of Squeers, 
“he has ;—the fatness of twenty!—more. He’s got it all. God help the 
others. Ha! ha! Oh Lord!” 

Having uttered these fragmentary observations, Newman dropped upon his 
desk and began to write with most marvellous rapidity. 

‘““Why, what does the man mean?” cried Squeers, colouring. 
drunk ?” 

Newman made no reply. 

“Ts he mad !”’ said Squeers. 

But still Newman betrayed no consciousness of any presence save his own; 
so Mr. Squeers comforted himself by saying that he was both drunk and mad ; 
and, with this parting observation, he led his hopeful son away. 

In exact proportion as Ralph Nickleby became conscious of a struggling 
and lingering regard for Kate, had his detestation of Nicholas augmented. It 
might be, that to atone for the weakness of inclining to any one person, he held 
it necessary to hate some other more intensely than before; but such had been 
the course of his feelings. And now, to be defied and spurned, to be held up to 
her in the worst and most repulsive colours, to know that she was taught to hate 
and despise him ; to feel that there was infection in his touch and taint in his 
companionship—to know all this, and to know that the mover of it all, was 











** He has the fatness 


“Ts he 





nurse included. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced the nearest approach 
to it that he could, aud waiting until Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional 
joke to his heart’s content, enquired what had brought him to town. | 

‘* Some bothering law business,” replied Squeers, scratching his head, ‘ con- | 
nected with an action, for what they call neglect of a boy. I don’t know what | 
they would have. He had as good grazing, that boy had, as there is about us.”’ | 

“‘ Ralph looked as if he did not quite understand the observation. 

**Grazing,”’ said Squeers, raising his voice, under the impression that as | 
Ralph failed to comprehend him, he must be deaf. ‘When a boy gets weak 
and ill and don’t relish his meals, we give hima change of diet—turn him out | 
for an hour or so every day into a neighbour's turnip field, or sometimes, if its a 
delicate case, a turnip field and a piece of carrots alternately, and let him eat as 
many as he likes. There an’t better land in the county than this perwerse lad | 
grazed on, and yet he goes and catches cold and indigestion and what not, and 
then his friends bring a law-suit against me. Now, you'd hardly suppose,’’ add- 
ed Squeers, moving in his chair with the impatience of an ill-used man, “ that 
people’s ingratitude would carry them quite as far as that; would you?” 

‘A hard case, indeed,” observed Ralph. | 

“You don’t say more than the truth when you say that,’ replied Squeers. | 
“TI don't suppose there’s a man going, as possesses the fondness for youth 
that Ido. ‘There’s youth to the amount of eight hundred pound a-year at 
Dotheboys Hall at this present time. I'd take sixteen hundred pound worth if 
I could get 'em, and be as fond of every individual twenty pound among ’em 
as nothing should equal it!” 

**Are you stopping at your old quarters ?”’ asked Ralph. | 

“Yes, we are at the Saracen,” said Squeers, *‘and as it don’t want very | 
long to the end of the half-year, we shall continney to stop there till I’ve col- 
lected the money, and some new boys too, I hope. I’ve brought little Wack- 
ford up, on purpose to show to parents and guardians. I shall put him in the 
advertisement thistime. Look at that boy—himself a pupil—why he’s a mira- 
cle of high feeding, that boy is.” 

‘**T should like to have a word with you,” said Ralph, who had both spoken 
and listened mechanically for some time, and seemed to have been thinking. 

“* As many words as you like, Sir,’ rejoined Squeers. ‘* Wackford, you go 
and njav in the back office. end don’t move about too much or you'll get thin, 
and that won't do. You haven't got such a thing as twopence, Mr. Nickleby, 
have you!” said Squeers, rattling a bunch of keys in his coat pocket, and mut- 
tering something about its being all silver 

‘“*[—think Ihave,” said Ralph, very slowly, and producing, after much rum- 
maging in an old drawer, ahalfpenny, and two farthings. 

“Thankee,” said Squeers, bestowing it upon his son. ‘ Here, you go and 
buy atart—Mr. Nickleby’s man will show you where—mind you buy a rich one. 
Pastry,’ added Squeers, closing the door on Master Wackford, “ will make his 
flesh shine a good deal, and parents thinks that’s a healthy sign.” 

With which explanation, and a peculiar knowing look to eke it out, Mr. 
Squeers moved his chair so as to bring himself opposite to Ralph Nickleby 
at no great distance off; and having planted it to hus entire satisfaction, sat 
down. 

‘* Attend to me,’ 

Squeers nodded 

“T am not to suppose,” said Ralph, “ that you are dolt enough to forgive or 
forget very readily the violence that was committed upon you, or the exposure 
which accompanied it?” 

“Devil a bit,” replied Squeers, tartly. 

“Or to lose an opportunity of repaying it with interest, if you could get one ? 
said Ralph 

‘* Show me one and try,” rejoined Squeers 

“Some such object it was that induced you to call on me?” 


’ 


said Ralph, bending forward a little 


sail Ralph, 


‘ 





raising his eyes to the school naster’s face 

a6. n—no, I don’t know that,’ replied Squeers. “I thought that if it 
was in your power to make me, besides the trifle of money you sent, any com- 
pensation——”’ 

“Ah!” cried Ralph, interrupting him. “ You needn't go on.” 


After a long pause, daring which Ralph appeared absorbed in contemplation, 
he again broke silence, by asking 

““ Who is this boy that he 

Squeers stated his name 

“ Was he young or old, healthy or sickly, tractable or re 
man,” retorted Ralph, quickly. 

“Why, he wasn't young,”’ auswered Squeers; ‘‘ that is, not young for a boy 
you know.” 

“That is, that he 

“Well,” 
might have been nigh twenty He 
didn’t know him, for as he was a little wanting here,” 
“nobody at home you know, if you knocked ever so often.” 

“And you did knock pretty often, I dare say ?”’ muttered Ralph. 

“Pretty well,” returned Squeers, with a grin 

“When you wrote to acknowledge the receipt of this trifle of money as you 
call it,” said Ralph, “ you told me his friends had deserted him long ago, and 
that you had not the faintest clue or trace to tell you who he was. Is that the 
truth?” ; 

“Itis; worse luck!” replied Squeers, becoming more and more easy and 
familiar in his manner, as Ralph pursued his enquiries with the less reserve 
“Tt’s fourteen years ago by the entry in my book, since a strange man brought 
him to my place one autumn night, and left him there, paying five pound five, 
for his first quarter in advance. He might have been five or six years old at that 
time—not more.” 

“What more do you know about him?” 

“ Devilish little, I’m sorry to say,” replied Squeers. ‘ ‘The money was paid 
for some six oreizht year, and then it stopped He had given an address in 
London, had this chap ; but when it came to the point, of course nobody know 
ed anything about him. So I kept the lad out of—out of—”’ 

“ Charity?” suggested Ralph drily 

“ Charity, to be sure,” 
begins to be useful in a certain sort o 
and carries him off 
said Syueers, 


yey 


took with him 


bellious? Speak out 


was not a boy at all, I sunnose?” interrupted Ralph 
returned S jue rs briskly, asif he felt relieved by the suggestion, “‘ he 
so old though to them as 


lore he ad, 


wouldn't seem 


touching his 


| 


| 
| 


* demanded Ralph. 


returned Squeers, rubbing his knees, “* and when he 
a way, this voune scoundrel of a Nick! 
Sut the most vex yis and aggravating part of 


s voice, and drawing his c 


ly com 
the whole iffair is,” drop r 
closer to Ralp! ‘that some questions have been asked about him at Jast—no 
of me, but in a round about k nd of way of people in our Vv mo, th 


when I n rnt ha nN d all arrears } dad up 


such thinvs Ive ha ned in our | velore | en 





| unprofitable reflections. 


| drawn between us—always in my disfavour. 


blackness in which the town was enveloped was inexpressibly awful. 


elongated form, and dashing to the ground it splashed around in the same man. 


size it appeared much like a common barrel shade ; its brilliancy, and the spat- 


that same boyish poor relation who had twitted him in their very first inter- 
view, and openly bearded and braved him since, wrought his quiet and stealthy 
malignity to such a pitch, that there was scarcely anything he would not have 
hazarded to gratify it, if he could have seen his way to some immediate retalia- 
tion. 

But fortunately for Nicholas, Ralph Nickleby did not ; and although he cast 
about all that day, and kept acorner of his brain working on the one anxious 
subject through all the round of schemes and business that came with it, night 
found him at last still harping on the same theme, and still pursuing the same 


** When my brother was such as he,”’ said Ralph, ‘‘the first comparisons were 
He was open, tiberal, gallant, gay; 
Ta crafty hunks of cold and stagnant blood, with no passion but love of saving, 
and no spirit beyond a thirst for gold. I recollected it well when I first saw this 
whipster; but I remember it better now.” 

He had been occupied in tearing Nicholas’s letter into atoms, and as he spoke 
he scattered it in atiny shower about him. 

“ Recollections like these,” pursued Ralph, with a bitter smile, “ flock upon 
me—when I resign myself to them—in crowds, and from countless quarters 
Asa portion of the world affect to despise the power of money, I must try and 
show them what it is.” 

And being by this time in a pleasant frame of mind for slumber, Ralph Nick- 
leby went to bed.—[{ To be continued.] 

———e 
PHILOSOPHY OF STORMS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[{ Concluded from the last Albion. | 

The great struggle of the elements, which constituted the paroxysm of the 
h urricane of Barbadoes, was ushered in on the afternoon of the 18th August, 
with variable squalls of wind and rain, with intervening calms. About four p. m. 
a dismal darkness brooded around; and towards the zenith there was an ob- 
scure circle of imperfect light subtending an angle of 35° or 40°. The follow- 
ing description of the storm. given by Colonel Reid, was published at Bridge - 
town, immediately after the event :— 

“After midnight the continued flashing of the lightning was awfully grand, 
and a gale blew fiercely from the north and north-east ; but at one a. m. on the 
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From the numerous data which Colonel Reid has collected respecting this 
storm, he has constructed his fifth chart,which present some interesting results. 
In place of the track of the hurricane being concave to the east, it is convex 
at its commencement from Barbadoes to Santa Cruz,as it had begun with a direc- 
tion alinost southerly. The curve, however, resumes its usual form, and what 
is peculiarly interesting, has its apex at the parallel of 30° like all those pro- 
jected by Mr Redfield. The revolving cylinder of atmosphere, comparatively at the 
commencement of the hurricane, gradually enlarges itself, till it expands to a 
great width, and terminates in ordinary and irregular winds in the northern he- 
misphere. 

The second hurricane“of 1837, called the Antigua hurricane possesses the 
peculiarity of having commenced much further east than usual; while the details 
so well collected by Colonel Reid, are most deeply interesting. On the 
night of the 31st July (eight p. m.), lat. 17° 19’ N. andW. long 52° 10’ Ca 
tain Seymour of the brigantine Judith and Esther of Cork, when the wind 
was blowing fresh from NE., observed near the zenith a white appearance of a 
round form, and while looking steadfastly at it, a sudden gust of wind (from 
the NE.) carried away the topmast and lower studding sails. At one a. M. of 
the Ist August, the wind increased, the sca rose fast, and the vessel laboured 
hard. At sevena. m., the wind gradually increasing, the ship was allowed to 
run under bare pies the sea running very high, and the vessel labouring and 
straining, and shipping great quantities of water. At eight a. m., the wind 
increased to a hurricane, so that the crew could not hear each other speak on 
deck, or do anything for their safety. 

“ She broached to,” says Capt. Seymour, whose interesting narrative, we 
must not any longer abridge, ‘and was hove on her larboard beam ends by a 
tremendous heavy sea which took all the bulwarks nearly away on the larboard 
side. She had been for some time on her larboard beam ends before she rose, 
and when she did, the wind veered suddenly to the southward of east. After 
running a short time before the wind, she was hove again on her beam ends, 
which, when she righted, took all the bulwarks away on the other side except a 
few planks; she then became again manageable for about fifteen minutes. 
About noon it -fell calm for about fifteen minutes, and the hurricane 
suddenly veered to about south, when we gave up all hopes of safety. 
A sea, owing tothe sudden shift of wind, had struck her on the star- 
board side, and hove the vessel the third time on her beam ends. 
She had remained some time so, the cabin nearly filled with water, and 
the forecastle, all the three boats, in fact every thing of any value was gone; 
the mate who was at the wheel was washed fromit, and the wheel itself carried 
away. All the stanchions on the starboard side were broken, and every sail, 
except the fmain-sail, blown into rags ; the foretop, while on her beam ends, 
nearly smashed to pieces,—when, to our agreeable surprise, we observed her 
again righting, and could not account for the manner in which we were saved 
but through the powerful hand of an Almighty protector. For nearly an hour 
we could not observe eaeh other, or any thing, but merely the ight ; and, most as- 
tonishing, every one of our finger-natls turned quite black, and remained so nearly 
Swe weeks afierwards.” 

This remarkable change produced upon the sight and the nails of the crew, 
induced Col. Reid to apply to Captain Seymour for further information. The 
captain states it as his opinion that the darkness was not so great as to hinder 
the crew from seeing one another, or even to a greater distance. He mentions 
also that their finger-nails turned black about the time that their eyes were af- 
fected; and as every one of the crew was affected in the same manner, he con- 
cludes that such an effect was not produced by the firmness of the grasp with 
which they were holding by the rigging or sails, but ‘that the whole was caused 
by an electric body in the elements.” 

After quitting the Judith and Esther, the hurricane visited Antigua, Nevis, 
St. Kitts, Santa Cruz, St. Thomas's, Porto Rico (where thirty-three vessels 
were lost), on the 2d August. At St. Thomas’s, the Water Witch, Captain 
Newby, experienced the effects of the hurricane on the 2d. In the morning 
the wind was N. and N.N.W.; about three P. M. the violence of the squalls 
forced him to anchor in ten fathoms water. At five, the squalls were succeed- 
ed by agale ; and at seven, a hurricane arose “beyond all description dread- 
ful.” 

“The windlass,” says the captain, ‘ capsized, and I could not slip my cables 
the ship driving until I was in twenty fathoms of water. A calm was then suc- 
ceeded for about ten minutes, and then, in the most tremendous unearthly 
screech I ever heard, it recommenced from the south and south-west. I now con- 
sidered it all over with us, for the wind was directly on shore, and the sea 
rose, ad ran mountains high. The foretop-gallant mast (though struck) and 
the gig were carried up some feet in the air, and the vessel drove again into 
twelve fathoms. At two A.M. onthe 3d, the gale somewhat abated, and the 
barometer rose an inch. At daylight, out of forty vessels, the Water Witch 
and one other were the only two not sunk, ashore, or capsized.” 

On the 2d August, the hurricane reached Porto Platain St. Domingo. On 
the 5th, it dismasted the Pomeroy off Abaco. On the 6th of August, two Go- 
vernment houses were blown down, and the cotton crops destroyed at Jackson- 
ville in Fiorida. The Ann, after drifting six miles into the woods, was left 700 





llth of August, the tempestuous rage of the wind increased; the storm, 
which at one time blew from the north-east, suddenly shifted from that quarter, 
and burst fromthe north-west and intermediate points. 'The upper regions 


were from this time illuminated by incessant lightning ; but the quivering sheet 
of blaze was surpassed in brilliancy by the darts of electric fire which were ex- 


ploded in every direction. Ata little after two, the astounding roar of the 


hurricane, which rushed from the north-west, cannot be described by languayve 


About threethe wind occasionally abated, but intervening gusts proceeded 
from the south-west, the west, and west-north-west, with accumulated fury. 
“The lightning also having ceased, for a few moments only at atime, the 
Fiery 
meteors were presently seen falling from the heavens ; one in particular, of a 
clobular form, and a deep red hue, was observed by the writer to de- 
scend perpendicularly from a vast height. It evidently fell by its specific 
gravity, and was not shot or propelled by any extraneous force. On approach- 
ing the earth with accelerated motion, it assumed a dazzling whiteness and an 





ner as melted metal would have done, and was instantly extinct. In shape and 
tering of its particles on meeting the earth, gave it the resemblance of a body 


of quicksilver of equal bulk. A few minutes after the appearance of this phe- 


nomenon, the deafening noise of the wind sank to a distant roar, and the light- 


ning, which trom 


midnight had flashed and darted forkedly with few and but 
momentary iInlerMisslons, now, ior a space of nearly halfa minute, played fright- | 
. ry | 


fully between the clouds and the earth. ‘The vast body of vapour appeared to 
’ i! , 
iqmning blazes, which were ninbly re- 


touch the houses, and issued downward 


, turned from the earth upward, 
“The moment ufter this smeular alternation of lightning, the hurricane 
again burst from the western points with violence prodigious beyond description 


hurling before it thousands of misgsiles—the fragments of every unsheltered 





structure of humanart. ‘The strongest houses were caused to vibrate to their | 
foundations, and the surface of the very earth trembled as the destrover raged 

" , : 
over it No thunder was at any time distinctly heard rhe horrible roar and 


noise of the ocean vhose frightful waves threatened 
ill thatthe o 


clattering of tiles, the falling of roofs and wa 


wind, the 


the town with the destruction of 


velling of the 
r elements might spare—the 


1d the combination of athou- 
No adequate idea of 
ided the faculties, can possibly | 


scene of terror 


sand other sounds, formed a hideous and appa r din 


the sensations which then distracted and conto 


be conveyed to those who were distant from the 


“ After five o'clock, the storm, now and then for a few minutes abating, 
made clearly audible the falling of tiles and building materials, which, by the| 
last gust, had probably been carried to a lofty h ht | 


“As soon asdawn rendered outward objects visible, the writer proceeded | 
to the wharf. The rain was driven with such force as to injure the skin. The} 
prospect was majestic beyond description. ‘The gigantic waves rolling onwards 
seemed as if theywould defy all obstruction; yet as they broke over the careen- | 
age they seemed to be lest, the surface of it being entirely covered with float- 
ing wrecks of every description. It was an undulating body of lumber— 
shingles, staves, barrels, trusses of hay, and every kind of merchandise of a 
buoyant ['wo vessels only were afloat withinthe pier, but numbers 
could be seen which had been capsized or thrown on their beam-ends in shal- 
low water 

‘On reaching the summit of the cathedral tower, a grand but distressing 


nature. 





yards frem the river. On the 6th of August, the hurricane reached the parallel 
of 30°, where, in obedience to the general law, it ought to have turned north 
and eastward; but owing to some unusual cause, it turned to the north-west 
into the interior of Florida, reaching Pensacola on the 8th; the general track of 
the storm no longer resembling a parabola, but having a striking resemblance 
to the human thigh, leg, and foot extended 

Col. Reid next proceeds to investigate the phenomena of another hurricane 
more extensive than tha preceding, which the Felicity of Glasgow met at its 
commencement,* on the 12th of August, 1837; the period when the last Ja- 
maica ships of the season are on their passage to England. Owing to this cause 
the chart, No. VII., in which the path of this storm is exhibited, 1s crowded 
with vessels. About midnight of the 14th of August, the Castries crossed 
the last portion of this storm near the beginning of its path, in lat. 18° N. and 
long. 60° W. On the 15th the storm reached Turk’s Island. On the 17th the 
Calypso was upset off Abasco under circumstances of an appalling nature. 
When the ship was on its side the captain and fourteen men, struggling for 
life, got over the main and mizen rigging just as the mast-heads went in the 
The ship was sinking fast. While some were cutting the weather- 
lanyards of the rigging, others were calling to God for mercy, and others stu- 
pified with despair ; and two poor fellows, who had gone to stop the leak, were 
The mizen, main, and fore masts went one after the 
other just as the vessel was going down head foremost. She then righted very 
slowly, and though the sea broke over the ship as over a log, and the main and 
landed safe from the ship on the 


walter. 
swimming in the hold. 


bilge pumps were broken, yet every man was 
quay at Wilmington ! 

About midnight of the 18th August, 
scems to have been im the very vort 


in lat. 31 
< of the hurricane 


, the Rairlins, Captain Mac- 


when it reached 





queen, t 
the apex of its parabolic course. On the 17th the wind blew strong from the 
NE. by F. for twelve hours, then suddenly veered to the north, continuing with 
unabated vigour till the 18th at midnight, when in an instant a perfect calm en- 
sued for one hour. Tien “quick as thought the hurricane sprung up with tre- 
mendous force fromthe SW., no swell whatever preceding the convulsion.” 
During the gale the barometer was almost invisible in the tube above the frame- 
work of the instrament. At midnight of August 19th the foree of the wind 
subsided ; a tremendous sea rose in every direction. The waves had no tops, 
being dispersed in one sheet of white foam—the decks were tenanted by many 
sea-birds in an exhausted state, ses | g she Iter in the vessel During the 
day nothi iy co ild be discerned fifty yards distant. The wind represe nted 
numberless voices elevated to the shrillest tone of screaming. A few flashes 
of lightning occurred in the south-west, and a “dismal appearance” was 


seen in the NW., the direction in which the centre of the storm was moving 
The Duke of Manchester and the Palambam, which had been to the south of 


the two first hurricanes, were inthe very heart of the present one The Pa- 
lambam foundered under a close-reefed topsail near the very centre of the 
storm, and the Duke of Manchester was with difficulty saved. During the 
it one P.M. of the 17th, a most extraordinary phenomenon present- 
ed itself to windward, almost in an instant. It resembled a solid black perpen 
dicular wall about 15° or 20° above the horizon, and it disappeared almost Ina 
It then reappeared as suddenly, and in five seconds was broken, and 
This “ black squall ” was des ribed to Col. 
| ever seen during his 


hurricane, 


moment 
spread as far as the eye could see. 
Reid by Mr. Griffith ‘as the most appalling sight he ha 
life at sea.’’t 

On the 2ist of August, the West Indian seems to have 
in lat. 38° 23’ N., and long. 62° 40 At ten 


heen in the centre of 
P.M. it blew a 


hea hh 
; } the hurricane, 
picture of ruin prese¢ nted itself around I'he whole face of the country was hurricane, and the ship was involved in a white smoke or fog, and the water as 
| 
laid waste; no sign of vegetation was apparent except here and there small| white as a sheet. At midnight it was nearly calm At one A.M. it blew 
patches of a sickly green Che surface of the ground appeared as if fire had harder than ever. Thesea at times smooth; and on the 22d, at noon, the gale 
run through the land, scorching and burning up the productions of the earth. | wag at its heicht. The crew could not hearo her, and could scarcely see 
wT } . nal » = 
The few remaining trees, stripped of the voughs and foliage, wore a cold for the neg of the rain and sleet ’ 
und wintry aspect ; and the numerous seats in the environs of Bridgetown, for- On the 24th of Aueust. when the pr ! storm had passed t West In- 
merly concealed amid thick groves, were vy exposed, and in ruins.’ dian. a 1 rotatory hurricane was ¢ 1 onthe 24th of August, farther 
, , ‘ . , 1] 5g° vit ‘ r 
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the Castzies experienced a sudden lull whilst close reefing her topsails, and as 
the wind was not only blowing violently, but veering rapidly at this time, she 
was probably, as Col. Reid supposes, in the centre of a rotative storm. The 
Victoria was upset and dismasted, and abandoned on the 12th September, and 
the Clydesdale, after being hove on her beam ends, and remaining so for about 
two hours, righted as soon as her top-gallant masts and rigging had been cut 
away. The-second example of one storm coming up with a preceding one, leads 
Col. Reid to regard it as another “instance for an explanation of the variable 
winds, for the great storm would cause a westerly gale on the 22d over the same 
part of the ocean, where the smaller storms coming from the south changed the 
wind toeast. From this circumstance,” he continues, ‘‘no storm yet traced, is 
of more interest than this.” 

A fifth storm occurred in 1837. It came from the west, and has been traced 
back by Col. Reid to Apalachichola, and St. Mark, in the state of Alabama, 
where it did great misclakef, on the 31st of August. Thence it crossed over 
Florida, entered the Atlantic where the Calypso met it under jury masts, and 
was obliged to anchor thirty miles to the south of Cape Fear. The Calypso 
received the wind first from the eastward. During the night of the 31st, it in- 
creased and backed into the northward, and at noon of the 1st September, it 
blew a very heavy gale of wind, which, on the morning of the 2d, backed to the 
WNW.., and moderated, thus perc fees character of a rotary gale. 

The hurricanes and gales which Colonel Reid has treated of in his sixth 
chapter are the following :— 

1. The Mauritius hurricanes of 1818, 1819, 1824, 1834, 1836. 

. The Culloden’s storm, 1809. 

The Boyne gale, 1835. 

The Albion’s hurricane, 1808. 

The Mauritius gales of 1811. 

The Blenheim’s storm, 1807. 

The Bridgewater’s hurricane, 1830. 

The Neptune’s storm, 1835. 

The Ganges’ storm, 1837. 

is a circumstance which deserves to be noticed, that all the preceding hur- 
ricanes, thirteen in number, took place, with the exception of three, in the 
vicinity of the Mauritius and Madagascar; and hence we see the truth of 
the opinion which prevails among seamen, that hurricanes are frequently 
avoided by ships steering on a course, so as to keep well to the eastward of the 
Mauritius. The three exceptions to this rule are the Albion's hurricane, which 
took place in 5° of south lat., and in 90° of east long., about 30° to the east 
of the Mauritius—the Bridgewater's hurricane, which happened in lat. 21° 
south, aid long. 90° west ; and the Ganges’ storm, which was experienced in 
lat. 3° 5’ and Teer 90° west. Notwithstanding these, and, of course, many 
other exceptions, the region of the Mauritius may be regarded as the focus of 
the hurricanes of the Southern hemisphere ; in the same manner as the West 
Indies and the Atlantic coast of North America isthe focus of the Northern 
storms. 

The most desolating hurricanes on record have certainly had their origin, and 
expended their fury, in these two regions ; and though there appear to be’no cir- 
cumstances connected with the distribution of terrestrial heat, magnetism, or 
electricity, which would lead us to consider these localities as the probable birth- 

lace of storms, yet we may expect to form some rational hypothesis on the sub- 
ject when our knowledge of the interior condition of the earth shal! be more 
advanced ; and when we shall have studied with better materials the connexion 
which seems to exist between the convulsions of our atmosphere, and the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes and volcanic action. 

The only one of allthese storms which Colonel Reid had had materials enough 
for projecting satisfactorily, is the storm experienced in March 1809 by the East 
India Soot, under the convoy of the Culloden line of battle ship. Four of the 
Company’s ships, and H.M. brig of war Harriet, foundered in this storm; the 
details of which are peculiarly interesting and pregnant with instruction. At 
the Court of Enquiry which investigated these losses, most of the commanders 
speak of two distinct storms; but Colonel Reid’s Chart proves that the second 
storm was only the second branch of the parabolic route of the storm, into which 
the Huddart sailed, after crossing the narrow and peaceful area which was in- 
terposed between the fwo branches. In this pacific spot, the William Pitt, 
Harriet, and Euphrates, enjoyed two days of fine weather in consequence of ly- 
ing to; and a similar advantage was enjoyed by the Northumberland, Indus, 
and Sovereign, which, by lying to, got out of the violence of the hurricane. The 
Sir William Bensley, on the contrary, and the St. Vincent, by running a day’s 
sail a-head of the above seven ship's, involved themselves in fresh misfortunes ; 
and the former was hence compelled to lie to on the 17th for twenty-one hours, 
under bare poles. The Culloden and Terspichore frigate scudded like the Ben- 
sley, and the four missing Indiamen followed her. The Culloden stood on, and 
got out of the storm on the 18th,while the Terspichore, in consequence of 
having lain to on the 15th for sixteen hours, was longer exposed to danger. 
The four missing ships were all seen on the 15th, and if they put before the 
wind, they ment bie rushed into the heart of the storm and perished.* 

The most deeply interesting portion of Colonel Reid’s work is his eighth 
Chapter, in which he treats of the hurricanes of 1780: two of the most tre’ 
mendous visitations of physical power which have been let loose upon our globe. 
The first of these hurricanes took place on the 3d October. After the tempest 
had abated, the sea exhibited an awful scene. The waves swelled to an amaz- 
ing height, rushed with indescribable impetuosity on the land, and overwhelmed 
the town of Savannah le Mar. When the waters began to abate, @ most severe 
stock of an earthquake was felt. At Montego Bay prodigious flashes of light- 
ning regularly succeeded each other, and proved a real blessing amid the mid- 
night darkness which brooded over the general desolation. The centre of the 
hurricane passed over H.M.S. Badger, then commanded by the late Lord 
Collingwood. H.M. Ships the Phenix, Scarborough, Barbadoes, and Victor, 
wo-e lost. 

This hurricane was succeeded on the 18th Octobor by the great one of 1780 ; 

which Colonel Reid has been able to lay down in his ninth and last chart. It 
originated to the S.E. of Barbadoes, and followed a parbolic course, the re- 
volving mass of air expanding as it advanced. It did not, however, reach the 
American coast, in consequence of its turning north earlier than usual, the apex 
of its course being in about 23° of N. lat.t At Barbadoes the inhabitants de- 
serted their houses and took shelter during the night in the ficlds, exposed to 
thunder, lightning, and rain. A ship was dashed on shore against one of the 
buildings of the Naval Hospital; and the bodies of men and cattle were lifted 
from the ground and carried many yards. The trees were uprooted, all the 
fruits of the earth ruined, and more than 3000 of the inhabitants destroyed. 
At St. Eustatia seven ships were dashed to pieces on the rocks, and theircrews 
lost. The houses were either blown down or washed, with their inhabitants, 
into the sea, and about 6000 people were destroyed. At Martinique four ships 
foundered in Port Royal Bay, and their crews perished. Every house in St 
Kitt's was blown down, and 1000 persons destroyed. At Port Royal 1400 
houses were blown down, and about 1600 sick and wounded were almost all 
buric d in the ruins of the Hospital of Notre Dame. At Barbadoes, the condi- 
tion of the Governor, Mr. Cunningham ard his family, were deplorable ; though 
the walls of the Government-house were three feet thick, and the doors and 
windows had been barricaded, the wind forced its way into every part, and tore 
off most of the roof. The Governor and his family retreated to the cellar, from 
which they were expelled by the entrance of the water and the tumbling of the 
auins. They then fled to the ruins of the foundation of the flag-staff, and when 
these gave way also, the party dispersed. The Governor and the few that re- 
mained were thrown down, and with difficulty reached the cannon, under the 
carriages of which they took shelter. Many of the cannon were moved by the 
fury of the wind, and they dreaded every moment either that the guns over 
their heads would be dismounted and crush them by their fall, or that some of 
the flying ruins would put an end to theirexistence. Sir George Rodney, in 
his official despatch, says—*‘ That nothing but an earthquake could have occa- 
sioned the foundations of the strongest buildings to be rent ;” and he was “ con- 
vinced that the violence of the wind must have prevented the inhabitants from 
feeling the earthquake which certainly attended the storm.” 
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Some insight into the physical constitution of hurricanes might perhaps be 
obtained from a consideration of the purposes which they seem intended to an- 
swer in the economy of nature. The support of animal and vegetable life is. 
doubtless, the main function of the clement in which it is carried on: and for 
this purpose the air of our atmosphere is pre-eminently adapted The dary pro- 
cesses, however, which preside over the growth and decay of orcanic structures 
vitiate the salubrious medium ; and various natural causes in the interior and 
on the surface of our globe, concur in its deterioration. 

An atmosphere thus disorganized becomes the birthplace of fever and pesti- 
lence : and, if not periodically cleared, would soon be the grave of every thing 
that lives and breathes. ‘That the Parent of life, therefore. has contrived some 
means for remedying such an evil can scarcely be doubted by those who witness 
daily the beneficent system of reproduction by which the decays in their own 
fraine are so mysteriously supplied 

The diurnal rotation of our globe under a vertical sun, necessa) 
of movements 


ly involves a 


variety 1 the aerial envelope which surgounds it: but those 
move ments,however rapid, would be nade juate either in their rectilineal course. 
or even if conve roe dtoa fo is, to reunite the stragg| ng ingredients of a vit ate 
atmosphere. {tis only by a rotatory movement,combined with a provressive velo 
city, that a sufficiently tumultuous agitation can be excited and propagated through 
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the malarious mass. Inthe alembic of such a tornado its isolated poisons will 
be re-distilled ;—by the electric fires which it generates, their deleterious subli- 
mations will be deflagrated ; and thus will the great Alchymist neutralize the 
azotic elements which he has let loose, and shake the medicinal draught into 
salubrity. 

After perusing the preceding details, our readers will, we doubt not, agree 
with us in opinion that a real step has been made in the Statistics and Philoso- 
phy of Storms; and we venture to predict that no sailor will study these records 
of atmospherical convulsions, without feeling himself better armed for a pro- 
fessional struggle with the elements. ‘The navigator, indeed, who may quit the 
shores of Europe for either Indies without Colonel Reid’s book, will discover, 
when it is too late, that he has left behind him his best chronometer and his su- 
rest compass. In his attempts to escape the Scylla of its incipient gales, he 
may recklessly plunge himself into the Charybdis of the hurricane. 

Having such impressions of the vast importance of thissubject, we earnestly 
implore Mr.Redfield and Colonel Reid,* whose names will be forever associated 
with it, to continue their invaluable labours, and to press upon their respective 
Governments the necessity of some liberal arrangements for investigating 
more effectually the origin and laws of these disturbers of the deep. 
If we cannot bind them over to keep the peace, we may, at least, 
organize an efficient police to discover their ambushand watch their 
movements. If the bolts and bars of mechanism cannot secure our sea- 
borne dwellings from the angry spirit of the storm, we may xt least track his 
course and fall into the wake of his fury. If the landsman is unable to pro- 
tect himself by ordinary bulwarks of stone, let him vitrify his walis and oppose 
gables of least resistance to the tempest :—and if these last auxiliaries of sci- 
ence shall fail, let him provide a subterranean retreat for the reception of his 
family. Where there is safety either in escape or in resistance,—where a 
change of direction or an antagonist force are the remedies, human skill may go 
far to facilitate the one or to supply the other. It is only over the pestilence 
that walks by noon-day—over the enemy that haunts no locality and sounds no 
alarm— that knowledge has acquired no physical power, and can therefore wield 
no weapon of mercy. 





*Since this article was written, Col. Reid has been appointed Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bermudas, a position peculiarly favourable for carrying on his 
valuable researches. This{appointment, so honourable to Col. Reid, is not less so to the 
Government. 





POETIC PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


‘“* Our poesy is as a gum which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourished.” 

The word Poetry, may be made to take so wide a range in its signification, 
that it is necessary to be as definite as possible, when applying the term to works 
of art; we therefore beg to be understood, as referring principally to a certain 
imaginative temperament in the artist, which raises his work beyond a close 
imitation of life, distinguishing it from mere skilful mechanism, and the vari- 
ous principles of taste, which are transferable from master to pupil, and whose 
diversity forms and divides the schools 

So nice a balance is required of various faculties which make up the mind of a 
really great artist—the combination of enlarged imaginative powers, and a dex- 
terous, industrious, and tasteful application of the materials, being the grand 
desideratum—that it is not surprising so few genuine poetical painters and 
sculptors have existed. It happens,not unfrequently with a prodigal imagination 
revelling in the undisciplined exercise of its capabilities—wild above rule and 
art—to be carried with impulsive energy beyond all reasonable limits. So 
long as the fancy and the implements are at work, it matters little what is the 
subject, according to the notions of this kind of enthusiast. What will 
the reader think of a painter representing the Blessed Virgin performing a 
dance with the Prince of Darkness, or of another delineating the Ghost of a 
Flea? These are instances of imagination run to seed. Some there are, or 
have been rather (the present generation of artists being remarkable for sobrie- 
ty of fancy), still forgetting propriety of subject, who plunge into an element 
adapted only to the appliances and means of the writer, and become unintelli- 
gible or offensive to the sense; through which the artist must ever appeal to the 
mind. From this Limbo. wherein the unsound conceit is imparadised, to the 
highest Heaven of invention, the path is marked by numerous degrees —a hun- 
dred mirrrors, each stained with its peculiar colour, and all held up to nature, 
dazzla and perplex the taste they should instruct and guide. The fantastic, the 
eccentric, the grotesque, the unnatural, the horrible, may all put in their claims 
to the title of Poetic, and some portion of the true Hippocrene may mingle 
with all; but a matured taste rejects from any affinity with the genuine foun- 
tain of the Muses, whatsoever is inconsistent with fine sense or propriety of 





character. 

Fuseli’s pictures will occur to the recollection of the visitors of the Somer- 
set House Exhibition some years ago, as illustrating a kind of nightmare of 
the heat-oppressed brain, rather than the healthy inspiration of the poet—there 
was a strange mixture inthem of the ludicrous and the terrible—evidence of a 
wild and powerful fancy created a respect, which was marred by the eccentric 
mode of its operation. ‘The capacity of Fuseli was too great to allow him to 
fail in depicting poetical subjects of the highest kind—his designs from Milton 
for example—even something of the sublime occasionally gleamed from his 
pencil ; but his impatient spirit spurned the control, which a refined taste would 
have imposed upon his wilful manner. All his learning (and he was no mean 
scholar,) all his knowledge of the finest art, were insufficient to restrain his 
love of the preternatural—his relish of the terrible, within bounds. His figures 
look not like the inhabitants of the earth, nor seem aught that man may ques- 
tion—their gestures are the contortions of dumb fiends, an ominous forefinger 
violently points some deadly purpose. If a voluptuously-formed woman is de- 
signed, a goblin-knight hovers about, pursues—torments her. The simple sor- 
row feeding on the damask cheek, had no charm in itself for an imagination, 
which revelled in the most appalling scenes of Dante—beauty was only valued 
as it might set off surrounding terrors—it was a light which served but to dis- 
cover sights of woe. 








It was melancholy to think what the Suakspeare Gattery might have been 
or should have been, and what it was. Scarcely one picture was executed in 
a spirit akin to that-of the great poet! nor isit reasonable to expect, out of a 
collection contaizing between one and two hundred subjects, from the hands of 
nearly thirty artists, much of the right leaven ; but the set of illustrations was 
remarkably deficient in imagination, originality of character, and in those essen- 
tial qualities of pictorial merit which compensate to the eye for any loss to the 
fancy. The designs of Smirke, forma great exception, it is trne, but their sub- 
jects are chiefly of acomic nature. Mr. Boydell, the spirited projector of this 
gallery, says, in his preface to the catalogue, printed May 1, 1789, ‘ Though 
I believe it will be readily admitted, that no subjects seem so proper to form an 
English school of historical painting as the scenes of the immortal Shakspeare ; 
yet it must be always remembered that he possessed powers which no_ pencil 
canreach, &c. It must not then be expected the art of the painter can ever 
equal the sublimity of our poet. The strength of Michael Angelo, united 
the grace of Raphael, would here have laboured in vain. It is therefore hoped 
that the spectator will view these pictures with this regard, and not allow his 
imagination, warmed by the magic powers of the poet, to expect from painting 
what painting cannot perform.” ‘lhe worthy alderman should have confined 
his apology to the pictures in his catalogue, which for the most part certainly 
stood in need of it; and not have troubled himself to extend his excuse to the 
| art itself. Painting or sculpture require no vindication upon such grounds 
| They possess poets of their own,whose works are sufficiently vivid with poetic 
| fire, to kindle the imagination, which, it is advised, the spectator of the 
Shakspeare gallery should keep as cool as possible. It sorry work for 
art, when there is much to forgive. If it be not triumphant, it is worth- 
less 

The only men of genius, in the list of Alderman Boydell’s selection, are 
Barry, Sroruarp, Oris, Reynoips, Romney, Fuses, and Smirke above men- 
tioned ; that is, seven out of eight-and-thirty! Nor can it be declared the 
powers of these are altogether of a Shakspearian kind. Of Barry it has been 
truly said he possessed a grasp of mind, and this grasp represents the poetical | 
quality of his pictures, as far as intention or design goes—it is clearly evident 
from his works, he was an original and profound thinker; but the eye seeks in 
them vainly for some charm, either of form, expression, or colour, by which it 
associates the design of the artist with the beauty or grandeur of nature in its 
external aspect. We are also occasionally shocked by absurdities, such as the 
unlooked-for appearance of Dr. Burney, ‘‘ accoutred as he was” in cocked hat, 
wig, &c., plunging among the river nymphs 
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““ In the waters that flow by Somerset House,” 





or by an assembly of painters seated at their easels in the clouds. It is true, 
the ** old masters”’ their angel but however outré | 
this taking scripture at its word, on the part of the painters, may be to our | 


gave s violins to play upon ; 


reformed notions, it was in perfect keeping with the faith of the Roman Church | 


ind the taste for allegory of the fifteenth century. Barry's contribution to the 





Shakspeare gallery, taken from CymBetine, where lachimo issues from the 
trunk, is finely conceived. If Sir Joshua | id painted the Imogen, we mig ive 
iad nothing to wish for. Sroruarp was undoubtedly poetical—grace, swee 
1eSS, simplicity, refined taste, female beauty, all his own. vet remind 8 « 
i€ a itig ué , must acco d, more or less, with ] idicious select ons from our grea 
dramatic poet Phe elegant invention of this d stinguished artist exer | 
sed upon three subjects only, from Shakspeare, and those not bes d for! 
the display o! his pec ir stvie; W st others, filled ca iss iter i ss 
F and occupied with their mawkish productions three-fourths of a collection intend- 








ed to illustrate the greatest poet of England, and to exhibit the strength of 
British art. ReyNowtps, genius as he was, could not adapt his extraordinary 
and beautiful skill, as a painter, to the text of our poet. Theimpulse which 
guided him to such truth of character, and startling reality, when painting 
from nature, his constant custom, forsook him when his mind was left to roam 
about the ideal world, in search of abstract personation. He wanted a Sip- 
pons seated before him on his throne to inspire, to elevate his touch to the poe- 
try of art ; and with a sitter whose characteristics he was scrupulous to seize, 
whether that sitter were Goldsmith or Burke. a charming woman ora dear 
little child, he became a poet himself—exquisite in taste, delicious in colour, 
unequalled inthe vivid effect of individual nature. 

The Death of Dido is one of the most spiendid pictures in existence ; but 
its ideality lies in the distribution of light and richness of colour rather than in 
expression and character, Cymon and Iphigenia is miraculously fine ; here again, 
the fascination is involved in the brilliant colouring of the fair maid’s naked form 
reposing beneath a wide-spreading beach tree—a living soul seems to breathe 
through the glowing skin; perfect harmony lulls the mind to a state of placid 
satisfaction; the sun’s rays struggle through the trees, as if to gaze with Cy- 
mon, but they are less bright than Iphigenia—what a gallant poet was Sir 
Joshua! Opre threw a strength of character and a breadth into his pictures, 
which might well illustrate some of the heated encounters in the historical 
plays. Romney's Infant Shakspeare, attended by Nature and the Passions, 
contains much grandeur of design, and a feeling for beauty. Nortucore’s 
Burial of the Princes in the Tower, from Richard IIL, is well known, and has 
been deservedly extolled. 

Invention is of no school, Academies can neither create nor destroy its finely- 
touched quality, and wherever it appears, wonder and delight rise to do it ho- 
nour—a host of admirers, a swarm of imitators follow in its wake. The homage 
literally paid to Crmapue, when he revived painting, and when the picture a 
first produced at Florence was carried from his house in procession to the Church 
of the Virgin, attended by a band of performers on musical instruments, and 
amidst the loudest applauses of the citizens, is bestowed, in various degrees 
and diversity of manner, upon novelty of every kind. If the landscapes of 
Cravpe, Satvator, of Trr1an, Rempranpt, and the Poussins, may be termed 
poetic—and who would withhold from them the beautiful epithet 1—what 
phrase shall be applied to the ambitious and magnificent works of some of the 
landscape-painters of our own times and country? ‘One pursues the vast 
alone :” a daring ingenuity propels mechanism and science into the world of 
ideality—a gigantic conception is built up of infinitesimal particles—the fancy 
wanders uncontrolled amidst interminable architectural piles of poetic perspec- 
tive, immeasurably multiplied and stretched to infinity—palace rises above pa- 
lace, whose marble floor contains a city’s entire population, whose golden roofs 
and battlements pierce beyond the highest of heaven’s clouds : 

‘*Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Epuall’d in all their glory, to inshrine 
Belus or Serapi their gods, or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury.” 


Innumerable touches of sparkling light, and splendid colour, express the 
movement of anarmy, the panic of Belshazzar’s court, or the annihilation of a 
world. A sulphurous light indicates the immediate presence of an avenging or 
a protecting God, to smite Nineveh, or to aid Joshua by a muracle. Won- 
der-exciting, novel, comprehensive in design, minute and exact in de- 
tail, a series of biblical pictures appealed at once to imagination, and the reli- 
gious faith of the British public. Poetry in art was identified with the marvel- 
lous—the simplicity of nature was for the time superseded by the illusion of 
scenic splendour, as better illustrating the text of scripture, and the inventive 
powers of the fancy. 

Much true poetic feeling, revealing itself in beautifully-painted landscape of 
a solemn tone of colouring, appropriate to subjects of awful sentiment, has 
been shown to us in the works of Dansy, being equally elevated in design 
with those alluded to above, and less equivocal in their claims upon the admira- 
tions of the connoisseur. Such are the grand pictures exhibited at the Acade- 
my, of The Destruction of Pharaoh's Host in the passage of the Red Sea, The 
opening of -the Sixth Seal, from Revelations, and Sunset after a Wreck at 
Sea 

A third, astill mightier master of the magical powers of landscape, whose 
genius disdains shadow as a source of excitement, radiates before the eye in a 
universalspread of sunshine. The sentiment of historical or poetical subject 
is unfolded by the visionary charm of atmospherical colour. Thus, in the large 
picture, which may be considered a chef-d’euvre of the artist,* The Decline of 
the Curthagenian Empire, the splendour, the luxury, the sinking grandeur of 
Carthage, are finely expressed by the brilliancy of the setting sun, which 
gilds with a transient lustre the architectural glories of the city, and beautiful- 
ly illustrates the moral state of an enervated race CLaupe. himself, in his most 
classical compositions, has not surpassed the great qualities of this picture 
Our distinguished academician is not always so happy in the elucidation of his 
subject, Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, by any othe? name,would look as sweet 
The mind is directed to a subject replete with materials of the most romantic 
The islands of the Cyclops, where 

“ stretched beside the hoary ocean lie 

Green meadows moist, where vines would never fail.” 

The foreground 


character 





—‘‘ fast by the sea, 

A cavern lofty, and dark-browed above 

With laurels : 

fenced with stones from quarries hewn, 
With spiry firs and oaks of ample bough.” 





Polyphemus, 
———‘4 sriant vast, hideous in form, 
Far less resembling man, by bread sustained, 
Than some huge mountain-summit.”’ 

All these particulars, which the fine spinning brain of the poet had so care- 
fully turned into shape, and given a local! habitztion, the capricious painter has 
dissolved again into thin air, an insubstantial pageant. A purple mist envelops 
rock, ship, and man. 

“The eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streatns.’ 

An artist whe takes such liberties with the poet, is not likely to be over scru- 
pulous, when commissioned to paint views of gentlemen’sthouses. Sufficiently 
puzzled have been the matter-of-fact ideas, of various wealthy landed proprie- 
tors, when beholding this painter’s version of their mansions and parks. The 
removal of a clump of trees, or of a building from its exact position, is an em- 
ployment of little difficulty and less compunction with the artist. He con- 
siders it rather a virtue to change those relative situations, which appear crimi- 
nal in the eye of taste. An accusation is preferred against the fanciful painter 
that he pervertsthe truth. ‘Truth, however, in this respect, as well as in sub- 
jects more ethical, chameleon-like shifts her aspect, appearing to the organs of 
one man coloured in bridal splendour, and in the eyes of another, attired in 
modest green or monotonous gray. ‘That picture is very beautiful,” said an 
acquaintance of the artist to him, regarding one of his works, ‘I only wish it 
was more like nature.”—‘ Do you not wish nature was more like this?” replied 
the other. Such is one of the most original and poetic of living landscape- 
painters. Showering from his pale:te golden dust in the eyes of connoisseurs, 
as if to dazzle and confound—charming the fancy, delighting the eye by a lavish 
display of colour, the clearest brilliancy of light. Now sweet and harmonious, 
now meretricious, now delicate, now coarse, at once magnificent and absurd. 
Subject, propriety of detail, minute distinction of form, must submit to the de- 
luging influence of his fancy. However precise may be the first outline,the last 
operation appears the abandonment of all discretion—with the knife, with the 


| brush, or the hand, tints are spread, light heaped upon light, colours opposed or 


harmonized, as if chance or magic effected their consummation—or the uncer- 
tain flowing of the material waited the watching eye of its master, to be struck 
with sudden meaning and tasteful order springing from confusion. That his 
style is dashed with vicious qualitics, there can be no doubt, but not to these is 
the charm due, which is acknowledged by all persons of finished taste and 
knowledge of art. If nature would disclaim the whole possession, she would 
assert her right to the finest portions of his style—to the breadth which is her 
own teaching, to the purity of tint and dazzling splendour ; nor would she re- 
sign her share of the poetic character of his works, for an effect is not neces- 
sarily unnatural, because it is uncommon, nor need colouring be false, in order 
to be brilliant. The decision must rest with those who possess in the highest 


| degree knowledge of art and an imaginative temperament, taste ana an eye for 


nature. Itis no small compliment to the powers of this eminent man, that fre- 
quently, when an unusual loveliness and visionary beauty invests an actual 


scene of rock, wood, and water, or architectural composition, an involuntary 


lexclamation bursts from the lips of the beholder of ** How like Turner!” 


Colour, as an art, bears the same relation to the eye as music to the ear 
The the perfection of each de pends upon 
the same sensibility of mind and exquisite touching of the faculty. This may 
amateur of music, however indifferent he may be to that 


word harmony is applied to both 


be understood by the 


which meets his eye, if he will con ve for a moment the same sentiments 
may be produced, an equal degree of delight and elevation of fe eling, by a 

* This picture was exhibited at the Academy, in 1817. Will Mz Turner test his repu- 
tation by that year’s produce, or by his freaks of fancy in the last exhibition! 
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certain combination of tints with that which he may experience from fine musi- 
cal compositions. What would Paganini think of a person incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between A flat and D sharp! or what would Erry say of ano- 
ther who should be unable to distinguish the colour of his own coat? Would 
they not both consider in such cases “wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out 1”— 
“ Offspring of holy light ! 
Bright effluence of bright essence !”’ 

Colour confers a new beauty and glory upon art—a new blessing to the eye 
—a fresh impulse to the imagination. Nature, so prodigal of this charming 
property, unfolds in its display to the artist, with the principles of harmony, the 
characteristics of joy and love—of pathos and the sublime. ‘Thanks and hon- 
our tothe painters for the music, the poetry of colour!—To Titian and Rem- 
BRANDT, for their richness and organlike depth of tone—for their golden solem- 
nity, delicious harmony, warmth, and brilliancy !—To Paoto Veronese, for 
his airy gaiety, silvery skies, and beautiful balance of local tints!—To Rev- 
BENS, for his peach-like bloom, his vivacity and splendour, pearly moisture, ex- 
uberance, and lavish expenditure of his palette’s treasures ’—And last not 
least, to our dear Sir Joshua, for his strawberries and cream !* 

No painter ever possessed a stronger passion for colouring than ReuBENs— 
his delights were, indeed, dying—‘“ dolphin-like ”"—they sport above the deep 
element wherein the minds of more solemn thinkers germinate—not to be con- 
trolled by the subduing spell of the pathetic or the awful, his subject was lifted 
into the ideal world by the charms of a thousand hues ; and with the fancy of 
a poet he expounded from his palette the mystery and beauty of the chromatic 
language. His pictures swarm with beings ‘‘ that in the colours of the rainbow 
live a play. i’ the plighted clouds ”—bursting with life, motion, and vigour— 
teeming with the wanton growth of primeval nature—radiant as sunrise, 
juicy as fruit ‘ripe for use.” What a picture is the Silenus! How very 
drunk is the white-bearded gorbellied preceptor of Bacchus! how brimful of 
rustic mischief and fun the group of fauns shouldering him along! A wild 
and beautiful girl squeezes a bunch of grapes over the rubicund huge hill of 
flesh ; the glittering drops slip down his hairy breast like dew over the hide of 
a boar. 

In the same era were produced a sculptor and architect, a painter and a poet, 
so mighty in their genius, so nicely balanced their various powers, it seems that 
nature, in giving SHakspeare to England, had wished to preserve her impar- 
tiality, by bestowing upon Italy Micuaget ANGeto and Rapuag.. The poetic 
mind was at once poured in its brightest splendour through the medium of the 
arts, literature, and the stage. The poctry of art towered to its meridian in 
the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. It triumphed when the painter of the Pro- 

hets and Sibyls triumphed over the low envy of Bramante, and the impatient 
Toe and crowd of cognoscenti rushed through the dust caused by the removal 
of the scaffolding, and gazed with wondering eyes upon the greatest achieve- 
ment known of the mind and hand of an artist. ‘The intellectual greatness of 
art also triumphs in the Vatican, where the angelic genius of Raphael, whose 
name is familiar as a household word in lands far removed from the scene of 
his labours, presides in princely dignity the acknowledged sovereign of the pic- 
torial world. It is hard to pass such high examples of the poetic in art with 
brevity ; yet it is unnecessary, at this time of day, to attempt to add to the 
many and fine things which have been written and spoken upon the character- 
istics of M. Angeloand of Raphael. The imaginative temperament of their 
genius is visible even in the most indifferent copies of their works—it has form- 
ed the inspiration of successive generations of artists, some of whom have 
built thereon a temporary, and some a lasting reputation for themselves. From 
these instances, one great principle may be learned—taught also by our Shaks- 
peare and Milton—viz., no restriction is imposed upon the imagination by the 
study and imitation of nature—for ideality is but a splendid folly without such 
poise. The dilated contour of M. Angelo impresses greatness of style upon 
an anatomized limb—the most trifling sketch illustrative of the elements of 
knowledge shows indications of the winged mind which expands every fibre 
when it unfolds its entire breadth. Grandeur was the element of Michael An- 
gelo—grace that of Raphael. The last exhibits more beauty, more variety, 
more dramatic power; it is enough that Michael is sublime. Yet there is 
beauty, awful beauty, in the Delphic Sibyl, and the Prophets are as various in 
character as the similarity of their occupations will allow. It is curious that 
a work which the greatest sculptor undertook so reluctantly, and would have 
altogether avoided upon the plea of never having painted in fresco, should prove 
so glorious for his reputation, so overpowering to his enemies. It is also a cu- 
rious fact, that during the pontificate succeeding the death of Julius II, the 
great patron of M. Angelo, the latter was employed in doing nothing more than 
in superintending the quarries of Carrara. Had Leo X. been the sole patron of 
our artist, into what mean channels might not his imagination have been forced ! 
How many mute, inglorious Miltons, may be at this moment writing leading ar- 
ticles in daily and weekly newspapers ! j 

The arts might have remained at the point in which they were left in Asia 
and Egypt, had not the Greeks discovered this ideal beauty and expression of 
character, so conspicuous in their sculpture. From the first advance beyond 
the earliest efforts known te us, made by Dedalus, to the time of Phidias, a pe- 
riod of nearly four hundred years, art in Greece had progressively advanced to- 
wards that ideal beauty through all the stages of emblematic representation. 
At length a marvellous light burst full upon it—a divine revelation seemed to 
descend and chase the darkness of error. The enlightened artist dispensed with 
all that was not consonant to nature, and assembled whatever was found mest 
perfect in that nature itself. The gods were made after the images of man, 
freed from all brutality ; and divine character was mirrored in human proportions. 
By these beautiful examples of form, grace, and expression, the taste of all suc- 
ceeding ages has been modified :— 

“Tn form and moving, how express and admirable ! 
In action, how like an angel !” 


“The beauty of the world! 
How this grace speaks his own standing ! 
What a mental power 
This eye shoots forth! How big imagination 
Moves in this lip! ‘To the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret.” 
‘“* Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself,” &e 

In associating the foregoing extracts with the abstract of man’s form, it is 
impossible to avoid applying them to the antique. ‘Taken apart, they are like 
so many grand fragments of an age which produced the Jupiter and Apollo— 
they contain no allusion to colour, which is an additional reason for athxing 
them to poetic sculpture. 

The taste which excludes the imitation of colour in an art devoted to form, 
whichdeprives the eye of its flash, the hair of its texture, seems, to our notions, 
more refined than that which would paint the marble statue and fill the sockets 
of the eyes with precious stones. If such aping of nature were desirable, Ma- 
dame Tussaud might rival Canova. It is the privilege of sculpture, in its most 
dignified character, to recede from the familiarity of rigid imitation. We re- 
cognise the characteristics of the human being in the statue which yet appears 
not of the earth. There is no aspect 

‘Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 

Brought from a pensive, though a happy place ” 
The mortal clay has put on immortality : the frail flesh is translated to unchang- 
ing stone ; the voluptuous is refined; the heroic is sublimated; the grand 1s 
hallowed. A comprehensive perception triumphs over trivial imitation. One 
great attribute of nature is sacrificed to achieve the perfection of another, and 
the absence of colour is the poetry of form 

Whatsoever is most elevated in the contemplations of the mind, will meet 
with support by its adhesion to all which is greatest in art. Nothing is so mean 
in nature, which ideality may not mould to a fine purpose—nothing Is so great in 
art, that its germ cannot be found in nature. Imitation begins, imagination 
completes. Deprive art of its poetry, you killits soul ; enrich it by the co-ope- 
rating powers of invention, the sphere in which it may act is immense, the pro- 
gress it may make is illimitable. Imagination is an exquisite, yet a dangerous 
faculty; allied to folly, its power is madness; to reason, taste; to vice, decep- 
tion; toknowledge, truth; to genius, inspiration. Its retrospective glance re- 
freshes the desolate regions of antiquity ; the millions who have died, are up- 
lifted from the dust, and on the present is thrown the refracted splendour of the 

ast. Ignorance has misapplied, knowledge has directed its miraculous light. 
To this age—to the future, may belong the honour or disgrace of uniting with 
or separating from the graces of the imagination, increase of knowledge, en- 
larged science, improved mechanism. That the spirit of poetry will ever be 
entirely banished from the earth, whilst ideality remains a part of the human 
mind. is impossible, Without the aid of the mightiest powers of this quality art 


will never be great as of old, will never rise to dignity, to consummate beauty, 
or include the sublime as a moral agent. The ground of its exercise must be 
shifted, the subjects, the stimulants, must differ from those of a by-gone age 
The insatiable thirst for novelty, the ever-active propensities for wonder and 


delight, exact from genius, wherever it may appear, new exertions of the imagl- 
nation, phases of its glittering orb hitherto unbehe d 


* An eminent critic onart has said, in allusions to Reyn ’s colouring of the flesh, he 
painted as if he had dipped his brush in strawberrics a cream 
—— 
MAJOR GAHAGAN’S HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES. 
‘ THE INDIAN CAMP 
Holkar be g belore Futtygh ir, and | mn command of that fortress | | just 
been compelled to make away with his messenger; and, dressed in the ! llen 
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Indian’s accoutrements, went forth to reconnoitre the force, and, if possible, to 
learn the intentions of the enemy. However much my figure might have re- 
sembled that of the Pitan, and aisguised in his armour, might have deceived the 
lynx-eyed Mahrattas, into whose camp I was about to plunge, it was evident 
that a single glance at my fair face and auburn beard would have undeceived 
the dullest blockhead in Holkar’s army. Seizing then a bottle of Burges’s wal- 
nut catsup, I dyed my face and my hands, and with the simple aid of a flask of 
Warren’s jet, | made my hair and beard as black as ebony. The Indian's hel- 
met and chain-hood covered likewise a great part of my face, and I hoped thus, 
with luck, impudence, and a complete command of all the eastern dialects and 
languages, from Barmah to Afghanistan, to pass scot-free through this some- 
what dangerous ordeal. 

I had not the word of the night it is trae—but I trusted to good fortune for 
that, and passed boldly out of the fortress, bearing the flag of truce as before ; 
I had scarcely passed on a couple of hundred yards, when, lo! a party of In- 
dian horsemen, armed like him I had just overcome, trotted towards me ; one 
was leading a noble white charger, and no sooner did he see me than, dismount- 
ing from his own horse, and giving the rein toa companion, he advanced to 
meet me with the charger—a second fellow likewise dismounted and followed 
the first ; one held the bridle of the horse, while the other (with a multitude of 
salams, aleikums, and other genuflexions) held the jewelled stirrup, and, kneel- 
ing, waited until I should mount. 

I took the hint at once : the Indian who had come up to the fort was a great 
man—that was evident; I walked on with a majestic air, gathered up the vel- 
vet reins, and sprung into the magnificent, high-peaked saddle. ‘ Buk, buk,” 
said I, *‘ it is good—in the name of the forty-nine Imaums, let us ride on ;”’ and 
the whole party set off at a brisk trot, I keeping silence, and thinking with no 
little trepidation of what I was about to encounter. 

As we rode along I heard two of the men commenting upon my unusual si- 
lence (for I suppose, I—that is, the Indian—was a talkative officer). ‘The 
lips of the Bahawder are closed, said one—where are those birds of Paradise, 
his long-tailed words !—they are imprisoned between the golden bars of his 
teeth !”’ 

“Kush,” said his companion, ‘‘be quiet! Bobbachy Bahawder has seen the 
dreadful Feringhee, Gahagan Khan Gujputi, the elephant lord, whose sword 
reaps the harvest of death: there is but one champion who can wear the pa- 
pooshes of the elephant-slayer—it is Bobbachy Bahawder !” 

** You speak truly, Puneeree Muckun—the Bahawder ruminates on the words 
of the unbeliever; he is an ostrich, and hatches the eggs of his thoughts.” 

‘*Bekhusm! on my nose be it! May the young birds, his actions, be strong, 
and swift in flight.” 

“« May they digest iron!” 
in his way. 

O, ho! thought I—as suddenly the light flashed upon me. It was, then, the 
famous Bobbachy Bahawder, whom I overcame just now! and he is the man 
destined to stand in my slippers, is he? and I was at that very moment stand- 
ing in his own! such are the chances and changes that fall to the lot of the 
soldier ! 

I suppose everybody—everybody who has been in India, at least—has heard 
the name of Bobbachy Bahawder; it is derived from the two Hindoostanee 
words, bobbachy—general, bahawder—artillery-man ; he had entered into Hol- 
kar’s carvice in the latter capacity, and had, by his merit and his undaunted bra- 
very in action, attained thedignity of the peacock’s feather, which is only grant- 
ed to noblemen of the first class; he was married, moreover, to one of Holkar’s 
innumerable daughters ; a match, which according to the Chronique Scanda- 
leuse, brought more of honour than of pleasure to the poor Bobbachy. Gallant 
as he was In the field, it was said that in the harem he was the veriest craven 
alive—completely subjugated by his ugly and odious wife. In all matters of 
importance the late Bahawder had been consulted by his Prince, who had, as 
it appears (knowing my character, and not caring to do anything rash in his at- 
tack upon so formidable an enemy), sent forward the unfortunate Pitan to re- 
connoitre the fort; he was to have done yet more, as] learned from the attend- 
ant, Puneeree Muckun, who was, I soon found out, an old favourite with the 
Bobbachy—doubtless on account of his honesty and love of repartee. 

‘The Bahawder’s lips are closed,” said he, at last, trotting up to me; “has 
he not a word for «ld Puneeree Muckun?!” 

* Bismillah, mashallah, barikillah,” said I; which means, ‘‘ my good friend, 
what I have seen is not worth the trouble of relation, and fills my bosom with 
the darkest forebodings.”’ 

‘You could not then see the Gujputi alone, and stab him with your 
dagger?” 

{Here was a pretty conspiracy !]—* No, I saw him, but not alone ; his people 
were always with him.” 


said Puneeree Muckun, who was evidently a wag 


HOLKAR’S CAMP. 

That celebrated chieftain’s tents and followers were gathered round one of 
the British bungalows which had escaped the flames, and which he occupied 
during the siege. When I entered the large room where he sate, I found him 
in the midst of a council of war; his chief generals and viziers seated round 
him, each smoking his hookah, as is the common way with these black fellows, 
before, at, and after breakfast, dinner, supper, and bed-time. There was such 
a cloud raised by their smoke you could hardly see a yard before you—another 
piece of good luck for me—as it diminished the chances of my detection. When 
with the ordinary ceremonies, the kitmutgars, and consomahs had explained to 
the Prince that Bobbachy Bahawder, the right eye of the Sun of the universe 
(as the ignorant heathens called me), had arrived from his mission, Holkar im- 
mediately summoned me to the maidaun, or elevated platform, on which he was 
seated in a luxurious easy chair, and I, instantly taking off my slippers, falling 
on my knees, and beating my head against the ground ninety-nine times, pro- 
ceeded, still on my knees, a hundred and twenty feet through the room, and 
then up the twenty steps which led to his maidaun—a silly, painful, and dis- 
gusting ceremony, which can only be considered as a relic of barbarian dark- 
ness, which tears the knees and shins to pieces, let alone the pataloons. I re- 
commend anybody who goes to India, with the prospect of entering the service 
of the native rajahs, to recollect my advice and have them well wadded. 

Well, the right eye of the sun of the universe scrambled as well as he could 
up the steps of the maidaun (on which, in rows, smoking as I have said, the 
musnuds or general officers were seated), and I arrived within speaking distance 
of Holkar, who instantly asked me news of the success of my mission ; the im- 
| petuous old man thereon poured out a multitude of questions ; ‘ how many 





men are there in the fort!’ said he :—* how many women! is it victualled ? 
have they ammunition! did you see Gahagan Sahib, the commander? did you 
| kill him? All these questions Jeswunt Row Holkar, puffed out with so many 
whifls of tobacco 
Taking a chillum myself, and raising about me such a cloud, that, upon my 
honour as a gentleman, no man at three yards’ distance could perceive anything 
of me except the pillar of smoke in which I was encompassed, I told Holkar, 
in Oriental language, of course, the best tale I could with regard to the fort. 
“Sir,” said I, **to answer your last question first—that dreadful Gujputi I 
have seen—and he is alive ; he is eight feet, nearly, in height; he can eat a 
bullock daily (of which he has seven hundred at present in the compound, and 
swears that during the seige he will content himself with only three a-week ;) 
he has lost, in battle, his left eye ; and what is the consequence?) O Ram 
Gunge, (O thou-with-the-eye-as-bright-as-morning-and-with-beard-as-black-as- 
night), Goliah Gujputi—neveR SLEEPs !” F 
“Ah, you Ghorumsang” (you thief of the world), said the Prince Vizier, Saa- 
dut Allee Beg Bimbuckchee—* it’s joking you are and there was a univer- 
sal buzz through the room at the announcement of this bouncer 
‘“‘ By the hundred and eleven incarnations of Vishnou,” said I, solemnly (an 
oath, which no Indian was ever known to break), ‘| swear that so it Is; so at 
least he told me, and I have good cause to know his power. Guyjputi Is an en- 
chanter, he is leagued with devils, he is invulnerable. Look,” said I, unsheath- 
|ing my dagger, and every eye turned instantly towards me—* thrice did I stab 











only laughed me to scorn, and bade me tell Holkar that the steel was not yet 
forged which was to inflict an injury upon him.” 

I never saw a man in such a rage as Holkar was when I gave him this some- 
what imprudent message 

“ Ah, lily-livered rogue '” shouted he out to me, “milk-blooded unbeliever! 
pale-faced miscreant ' lives he after insulting thy master in thy presence? In 
| the name of the Prophet, I spit on thee, defy thee, abhor thee, degrade thee ! 
| Take that, thou liar of the universe ! and that—and that—and that !” 

Such are the frightful excesses of barbaric minds! everytime this old man 
said ** Take that,” he flung some article near | t the head of the undaunted 
Gahagan—his dagger, his sword, his carbine, his richly-ornamented pistols, his 

| turban, covered with jewels, worth a hundred thousand crores of ropees—final- 
lly, his hookah. mouth-piece, silver-l chilum and all—which went 
hissing over my head, and flattening into a jelly the nose of the grand vizier. 


snake 9 


“ Yock muzzec ‘my nose is off.” said the old man mildly; “ will you} 
have my life, O Holkar!? it is thine likewis« and no other word of complaint 
| escaped his lips 
| Ofall these missiles, though a pistol a carbine had gone off as the fero- 
cious Indian fluug them at my head, and t iked scimitar, fiercely but una- 
droitly tl opped off the limbs o or two of the musnuds as they | 
sat trembling on their omrahs, yet, strange vy, not a single weapon ! id hurt 
mie W he tt ubbub ceased, nd the ‘vy wretches who h heen the 
victims of this fit of rage had been remove lolkar’s good-humour somewhat 
returned, anc e allowed me to continue n kunt of the fort; w I did, 
ot tak the slightest notice of his burst atience, as indeed would have 


him with this steel—in the back, once—twice right through the heart ; but he | 
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been the height of impoliteness to have done, for such accidents happened many 
times in the day. 
‘Tt is well that the Bobbachy has returned,” sn/iffled out the poor Grand Vi- 
zier, after I had explained to the council the extraordinary means of defence 
possessed by the garrison. ‘‘ Your star is bright, O Bahawder! For this very 
night we had resolved upon an escalcade of the fort, and we had sworn to put 
every one of the infidel garrison to the edge of the sword.” 
There was but one way for it. “Sir,” said I, addressing Holkar, “ go out 
to-night, and you go to certain death. Loll Mahommed has not seen the fort 
as I have. Pass the gate if you please, and for what 2 to fall before the fire of 
a hundred pieces of artillery ; to storm another gate, and then another, and then 
to be blown up with Gahagan’s garrison in the citadel. Who talks of courage’ 
Were I not in your august presence, O star of the faithful, I would crop Loll 
Mahommed’s nose from his face, and wear his ears as an ornament in my own 
pugree! Whois there here that knows not the difference between yonder yel- 
low-skinned coward and Gahagan Khan Guj—I mean Bobbachy Bahawder ? I 
am ready to fight one, two, three, or twenty of them, at broad-sword, small-sword, 
single-stick, with fists, if you please; by tho holy piper, fighting is like mate and 
dthrink to Ga—to Bobbachy, I mane—whoop ! come on you divvle, and I'll bate 
the skin off your ugly bones.” 
This speech had very nearly proved fatal to me, for, when I am agitated, I 
involuntarily adopt some of the phraseology peculiar to my own country; which 
is so uneastern, that, had there been any suspicion as to my real character, de- 
tection must indubitably have ensued. As it was, Holkar perceived nothing, 
but instantaneously stopped the dispute. Loll Mahommed, however, evidently 
suspected something, for, as Holkar, with a voice of thunder, shouted out, “To- 
masha,”’ silence, Loll sprung forward and gasped out— 
“My Lord! my Lord ! this is not Bob———” 
But he could say no more. ‘‘ Gag the slave !” screamed out Holkar, stamp- 
ing with fury ; and a turban was instantly twisted round the poor devil's jaws 
‘‘Ho, Furoshes! carry out Loll Mahommed Khan, give him a hundred dozen 
on the soles of his feet, set him upon a white donkey, and carry him round the 
camp, with an inscription before him— This is the way that Holkar rewards the 
talkative.’ ”’ 
I breathed again : and ever as I heard each whack of the bamboo, falling on 
Loll Mahommed’s feet, I felt peace returning to my mind, and thanked my stars 
that I was delivered of this danger. 
“ Vizier,” said Holkar, who enjoyed Lolf’s roars amazingly, ‘I owe you a 
reparation for your nose: kiss the hand of your Prince, O Saadat Allee Beg 
Bimbukchee ! be from this day forth Zoheir u Dowlut !” 
The good old man’s eyes filled with tears. ‘can bear thy severity, O 
Prince,” said he, ‘I cannot bear thy love. Was it not an honour that your 
highness did me just now, when you condescended to pass over the bridge of 
your slave’s nose *” 
The phrase was by all voices pronounced to be very poetical. The vizier re- 
tired crowned with his new honours to bed. Holkar was in high good humour. 
‘“‘ Bobbachy,” said he, ‘* thou, too, must pardon me ;—A-propos—I have news 
for thee. Your wife, the incomparable Puttee-Rooge (white and red nose,) has 
arrived in camp.” 
““My wire, my Lord !” said I, aghast. 
“Our daughter, the light of thine eyes! Go, my son: I see thou art wild 
with joy. The Princess’s tents are set up close by mine, and I know thou long- 
est to join her.” 
My wife ! here was a complication truly ! 
As soon as I entered the tents a host of menials sprung forward, some to 
ease me of my armour, some to offer me refreshments, some with hookahs, attar 
of roses (in great quart bottles), and the thousand delicacies of Eastern life. I 
motioned them away. ‘I will wear my armour,” said I; ‘I shall go forth to- 
night ; carry my duty to the Princess, and say I grieve that to-night I have not 
the time to see her. Spread me a coueh here, and bring me supper here ; a jar 
of Persian wine well cooled, alamb stuffed with pistachio nuts, a pilaw of a cou- 
ple of turkeys, a curried kid—anything. Begone! give me a pipe: leave me 
alone, and tell me when the meal is ready.” 
I hoped by these means to put off the fair Puttee Rooge, and hoped to be able 
to escape without subjecting myself to the examination of her curious eyes 
After smoking for a while, an attendant came to tell me that my supper was pre- 
pared in the inner apartment of the tent (I suppose that the reader, if he be pos- 
sessed of the commonest intelligence, knows that the tents of the Indian gran- 
dees are made of the finest Cashmere shawls, and containa dozen rooms at 
least, with carpets, chimneys, and sash windows complete). I entered, I say, 
into an inner chamber, and there began with my fingers todevour my meal in 
oriental fashion, taking every now and then a pull from the wine-jar which was 
cooling deliciously in another jar of snow. 
I was just in the act of despatching the last morsel of a most savoury stewed 
lamb and rice, which had formed my meal, when I heard a scuffle of feet, a shrill 
clatter of female voices, and, the curtain being flung open, in marched a lady 
accompanied by twelve slaves, with moon-faces and slim waists, lovely as the 
houris of Paradise. 
The male attendants had of course quitted the apartment, as they heard the 
well-known sound of her voice. It would have been death to them to have re- 
| mained and looked in her face. The females ranged themselves round their mis- 
| tress, as she squatted down opposite tome. 
‘‘ And is this,’”’ said she, ‘¢a welcome, O Khan! after six months’ absence, for 

the most unfortunate and loving wife in all the world—is this lamb, O glutton ! 
half so tender as thy spouse? Is this wine, O sot! half so sweet as her 
looks ?”” 

I saw the storm was brewing—her slaves, to whom she turned, kept up a kind 
of chorus :— 

“Othe faithless one !” cried they : “O the rascal, the false one, who has no 
eye for beauty. and no heart for love, like the Khanum’s !” 

‘A lamb is not so sweet as love.” said I, gravely ; ‘‘ but a lamb has a good 
temper ; a wine-cup is aot so intoxicating as a woman—but a wine-cup has no 
tongue,O Khanum Gee!” and again I dipped my nose in the soul-refreshing 

ar. 

The sweet Puttee Rooge was not, however, to be put off by my repartees ; 
she and her maidens recommenced their chorus, and chattered and stormed until 
I lost all patience 

“ Retire, friends,” said I, *‘ and leave me in peace.” 

“Stir, on your peril!” cried the Khanum. 

So, seeing there was no help for it but violence, I drew out my pistols, cocked 
them, and said :—‘* O houris ! these pistols contain each two balls ; the daughter 
of Holkar bears a sacred life for me—but for you !—by all the saints of Hindoe- 
stan, four of ye shall die if you stay a moment longer in my presence!” This 
was enough—the ladies gave a shriek, and skurried out of the apartment like a 
| covey of partridges on the wing. 

Now then was the time for action—my wife, or rather Bobbachy’s wife, sate 
| still, a little flurried by the unusual ferocity which her lord had displayed in her 
| presence I seized her hand, and, gripping it close, whispered in her ear, to 
| which [ put the other pistol—t O Khanum, listen and scream not; the mo- 

ment you scream, you die !’” She was completely beaten; she turned as pale 
as a woman could in her situation, and said, “* Speak Bobbachy Bahawder, I am 
dumb.” 

** Woman,” said I, taking off my helmet, and removing the chain cape which 
| had covered almost the whole of my face—“ I am not thy husband—I am the 
| slayer of elephants—the world-renowned Gawacan !” 

As I said this, and as the long ringlets of red hair fell over my shoulders (con- 
trasting strangely with my dyed face and beard,) | formed one of the finest pic- 
tures that can possibly be conceived, and I recommend it as a subject to Mr. 
Heath, for the next ‘* Book of Beauty.” 

‘ Wretch !” said she ; ‘‘ what wovidst thou?’’ 

“You black-faced fiend,” said I “raise but your voice, and you are 
dead !” 

‘‘ And afterwards,” said she, “do you suppose that you can escape ’—the 
torments of hell are not so terrible as the tortures that Holkar will invent for 
thee.” 

“* Tortures, Madam,” answered I coolly, “ fiddlesticks !_ You will neither be- 
tray me, nor will I be put to the torture ; onthe contrary, you will give me your 
| jewels and facilitate my escape to the fort. Don’t grind your te eth and swear 
‘at me. Listen, Madam: you know this dress and these arms, they are the arms 

of your husband, Bobbachy Bahawder—my prisoner : he now lies in yonder fort, 
and, if Ido not return before daylight, at sunrise he dies ; and then, when they 
send his corse back to Holkar, what will you his widow, do!” 

«“Q '” said she, shuddering, “‘ spare me ” : 

“T'}l tell you what you willdo, You will have the pleasure of dying along 
with him—of being roasted, Madam—an agonizing death, from which your father 
cannot save you, to which he will be the first man to condemn and conduct you. 
| Ha! I see we understand each other, and you wil! give me over the cash-box and 
iewels.”’ And so saying [ threw myself back with the ¢ almest air imaginable,fling- 
} iy love,” said I, ‘‘and then go 
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ing the pistolsoverto her. ‘ Light me a pipe, 

and hand me over the dollars ; do you hear!’ You see Thad her in my power— 
up a tree,as the Americans say—and she very humbly lighted my pipe for me, 
' and then departed for the goods I spoke about 

| What athing is luck ! of 


Loll Mahommed had not been made to take that ride 
ily have been lost. 


round the camp, I should infallit 

| My supper, my quarrel with the Princess, and my pipe afterwards, had oceu- 
pied acouple of heurs of my Ihe Princess returned from her quest, and 
y t with her the box, conta g valuables to the amount of about three mik 
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lions sterling (I was cheated outof them afterwards, but have the box stil, 
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plain deal one). I was just about to take my departure, when a tremendous 
knocking, shouting, and screaming was heard at the entrance of the tent. It 
was Holkar himself, accomoanied by that cursed Loll Mahommed, who, after his 
punishment, found his master restored to good humour, and had communicated 
to him his firm conviction that I was an impostor. 

“Ho, Begnm!” shouted he, in the ante-room (for he and his people could 
not enter the women’s apartments), speak, O my daughter ! is your husband re- 
turned?” 

6 ak, Madam,” sald I, “‘ or remember the roasting.” 

‘He is, Papa,” said the Begum. 

* Are you sure !—ho! ho! ho! (the old ruffian was laughing outside)—are you 
sure it is—ha ! ha! ha !—he-e-e !” 

“Indeed it is he, and no other. I pray you, father, to go, and to pass no more 
such shameless jests on yourdaughter. Have I ever seen the face of any other 
man ™ And hereat she began to weep as if her heart would break—the deceitful 
minx! 

Holkar’s laugh was instantly turned to fury. “O, you liar and eternal 
thief!” said he, turning round (as I presume, for I could only hear) to Loll Ma- 
hommed, “to make your Prince eat such monstrous dirt as this! Fureshes, seize 
this man. I dismiss him from my service, I degrade him from his rank, I ap- 
propriate to myself all his property ; and, hark ye, Furoshes, give nim A HUN- 
DRED DOZEN MORE!” 

Again I heard the whacks of the bamboos, and peace flowed into my soul. 

* * * a * e * 


Just as morn began to break two figures were seen to approach the little for- 
tress of Futtyghur; one was a woman wrapped closely in a veil, the other a 
warrior, remarkable for the size and manly beauty of his form, who carried in 
his hand a deal box of considerable size. The warrior atthe gate gave the word 
and was admitted ; the woman returned slowly to the Indian camp. Her name 


was Pattee Rooge ; his was— 
G. O'G. G., M. H. E. I. C. S.C. 1. H. A. 
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THE ADDRESS—CANADA. 
House of Lords, Feb. 5. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—My Lords, I now come to the last part of 
the speech, to which I have listened with the utmost anxiety ; and Jam happy 
to find in this speech what was thought necessary on a former occasion, name- 
ly, a declaratiun on the part of her Majesty of her firm determination to maintain 
her sovereignty over her provinces in North America. My lords, 1 could wish 
that this declaration of hcr Majesty had been accompanied by corresponding ef- 
forts to enable her Majesty to carry these intentions into effect. 

It is a trifling insurrection, and confined to one part of the country ; but it 
has been accompanied by an invasion and an attack upon the persons and pro- 
perty of her Majesty's peaceable subjects on all parts of the frontier adjoining 
the United States, by inhabitants of the United States, and for no reason what- 
ever but because her Majesty’s subjects are obedient and loyal to her Majesty 
{hear! and cheers. ] 

Certainly, my Lords, I should wish to see a corresponding preparation made, 
and measures adopted with a view of carrying into execution the intentions 
which her Majesty has declared, of maintaining her sovereignty over these pro- 
vinces. [Cheers.] My lords, the system of private war which prevails on 
that frontier, is unknown in any part of the world. We read of such things in the 
history of barbarian nations—we read of such a system carried on against the 
Austrian monarchy, which lasted from century tocentury. All these were wars 
of barbarism against civilization. Never were there any instances of such wars 
between civilized nations, except in the case before us. 

I trust noble lords and the other house of Parliament will look alittle farther 
into this very important subject, and draw the attention of government closely to 
it ; for it appears to me eminently necessary that some measure should be taken 
to induce the government of the United States to put into operation some effec- 
tual steps for the suppression of these outrageous proceedings. [Hear, hear !] 

Let them consider closely the consequences of that invasion, for it seems 
to me, that if some steps are not speedily taken on the part of her Majesty to 
enforce that passage of the royalspeech of which I approve so highly, we shall 
find our province of Upper Canada treated much in the same way in which the 
province of Texas has been treated. [Hear, hear, hear.} This is a point to 
which I beg to draw the particular attention of her Majesty’s government. 

I entreat of them to consider this war as a great national war [hear, hear!] ; 
to remember that the highest national interests are involved init, and that we 
must proceed on a large scale of action, if we wish to bring it to an early and sa- 
tisfactory period [hear, hear !]} 

I bave no doubt of the intentions of the President of the United States in the 
matter ; but, at the same time, I cannot but feel regret when I see American 
subjects coming armed into our territory, armed and provided too, with cannon 
taken from the United States, and belonging to the United States [hear, hear !] 
I cannot, I say, but feel deep regret and much surprise, when I see thosa Ameri- 
can subjects publicly invading our territories, and am told that it cannot be pre- 
vented by the government of the United States [hear, hear !] 

There can, I conceive, be no doubt but that the civil government of any coun- 
try is capable at any time of preventing the collection of bodies of troops within 
its territory, and their invasion? of neighboring states [hear, hear, hear!] But 
here we see the United States sitting down quietly, and taking hardly any no- 
tice whatever of the invasion by its subjects of the British provinces. 

Lord MELBOURNE.—In alluding to another part of the speech, the subject 
of which it is impossible to regard without considerable uneasiness and vexation, 
—I refer to the state of Canada—the noble Duke, while he appears to approve 
of that part of the speech, states that he could have wished to see some cor- 
responding measures of vigor adopted by the Government, in order to carry 
that determination into effective operation. 

It is quite clear that a state of things does exist on the North American fron- 
tier greatly to bedeplored: yet, when we remember the disposition exhibited 
by the various states there to interfere with each other’s affairs, and the ten- 
dency to private warfare with each other, it is not greatly to be wondered 
at. When, however, the noble duke so strongly expresses his regret at not see- 
ing a vigorous demonstration made in our Canadian province, in order to enable 
our subjects there to repel the outrageous aggressions upon them, Iam some- 
what at a loss to understand what he has to complain of in this respect. 

There is in that country a very large regular establishment, besides a very 
considerable militia force, together forming an army powerful enongh to laugh 
to scorn any attempt which may be made by the sympathizers. When, how- 
ever, we consider the character of the country, its innumerable and extensive 
lakes, forests, and morasses, it would be impossible to keep up such a force as 
utterly to prevent all sudden aggressions and pred itory excursions 

Therefore, 1 know not, with reference to this province itself, whai stronger 
measure you could adopt; but, with respect to the government of the United 
States, I agree withthe noble duke that every means should be taken todo that 
which it is the duty of every government to do, namely, to keep its s ibjects 
within its own frontiers, and prevent bodies of men, the subjects of one state, 
making attacks on their neighbours in another 

There isno reason, I apprehend, to doubt the sincerity of the government 
of the United States, as to its wish to carry into effect the stipulations binding 
on itas regards duties to its neighbours ; but, considering the nature of the 
country—considering the vast extent of the frontier—considering the compara- 
tive wildness of those districts—and also considering the character of the 
government—it must be admitted that it has serious difficulties to contend 
with in carrying this object into eflect 

Every exertion, howeve r, has been used, and every representation has been 
made, in order to induce the governmment of the United States to exert itself 
for this object (hear, hear!) I therefore trust that these exertions will be suc- 
cessful, and, above all, when it is known what has been the result in our provin- 
ces, where every attempt that has been made at invasion, has been com- 
pletely discomfited. I trust, therefore, that an end will be put to this wild spi- 
rit, which is as dangerous to their neighbours as it is discreditable to those ci- 
tizens of the Uni.ed States (hear, hear!) 

Lord BROUGHAM—The territory which bounded the American States to- 
wards Canada was wild, barren, and in many places uncultivated for a considera- 
ble distance ; the frontier could be easily passed over, and there was little or no 
impediment to going from the territory of one state to that of the other 
The noble duke said that the feeling which induced the parties to engage in 
the attempt on Canada did not arise from any wish to aid the rebellion, but 
that they were influenced by a worse feeling. 

The noble duke said that if this predatory system continued—if it were 
persevered in—all the powers of the English government in Canada would not 
be able to prevent retaliations by the people of Canada on the United States 








Were they to be told that all the powers of the government—which was | 
more solidly established and much more vigorous in its character than the | 


government of the United States could be—were they to be told that our go 
vernment with 12,000 regular troops besides a large militia force, even when 


backed by the bulk of th« people—was unable to do that which Mr. President 
Van Buren with ve ry slender means—with the people not taking part with 
him, but with the people against him, and not having a regular army and a 
strong militia to back him—was strongly censured for not domy? 

How reaaily and how justly could Mr. Van Buren put torw ird this excust 
when he hear! it said, the authority of the noble duke, that ever r¢ 
vernment with ain urger force and much more firmly « b ed, co 
not preve reprisals They were also told that these pi fly 
arose from the intensity of the feeling of dislike to t B i government 
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Admitting, however, that the intensity of this feeling was as great as was 
represented, still he thought that there was little doubt as to the sincerity of 
the American President, as regarded the English government. He felt, for his 
own part, very strongly with respect to an attack onthe American people or 
government, which might put a stop to the peace that happily existed between 
this country and the United States, which he looked upon as of the ¢ reatest pos- 
sible importance to England as well as to America, and, indeed, to the peace and 
civilization of the whole world. 

Looking, therefore, in the one scale of the balance at the continuance of these 
pacific relations, and of the unbroken harmony that now prevailed, while in the 
other was the value ofthe whole of the Canadian possessions of the crown, the 
latter would most certainly, in his opinion, kick the beam. 


House of Commons, Feb. 5. 

Sir R. PEEL.—He did not offer any objection to the reference, made in the 
speech from the throne, to Canada, but he did much regret that there was not a 
stronger expression of sympathy for the sufferings of our brave and loyal fellow- 
subjects in these colonies. (Cheers from both sides of the house.) He could 
not too much admire the bravery, the loyalty, the devotedness of the Canadians. 
(Cheers.) Their bravery and loyalty did not arise from any interested motives. 
They were influenced by a sincere attachment to the monarchical principle, and 
sincere opposition to a republican form of government. [Hear, hear.] He had 
wished that last year there had been, and even now he wished that there had 
been, a stronger expression of admiration of the conduct of those brave men who 
had so bravely defended their rights as British subjects. When he found that 
the speech from the throne called on Parliament to support Her Majesty’s “ firm 
determination to maintain the authority of her Crown,” he took it for granted 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to maintain at every ha- 
zard her sovereignty in her North American colonies. [Cheers.] He took it 
for granted that the expression in Her Majesty’s gracious speech was intended 
an an encouragement to those brave men who had so well proved themselves, 
aided by British troops, in every way worthy of tne British name and British 
connexions. [Cheers.] Looking at the conduct of that brave people, he would 
contend that not only the interest but the honour of the British Crown required 
that at all hazards we should maintain those colonies. [Cheers.] It was im- 
portant that this determination of the Sovereign should be known to the Cana- 
dians ; that after all the harrassing annoyances to which they had been subject- 
ed, they should now be assured of the full protection of the mother 
country. This would be useful, not only to themselves but to others. It would 
be useful to those misguided citizens of the United States of America, who had 
made such wanton invasions on our Canadian territories. In speaking of the 
United States, he must observe that, however much he preferred the form of 
government of his own country, he had never expressed any other wish than 
that the greatest amity should be maintained between the two powers. (Cheers. ] 
Yet, with this strong feeling, he must say, that he was not satisfied with the 
notice contained in Her Majesty’s speech of the recent conduct of the American 
Government. Alluding to the recent events in Canada, Her Majesty said— 
“The President of the United States has called upon the citizens of the union 
to abstain from proceedings so incompatible with the friendly relations which 
subsist between Great Britain and the United States.”—Now, while he would 
adinit that this limited panegyric was right as far as it went, yet he owned that 
it was not that with which the country ought to be satisfied. He could not con- 
ceive anything worse to a country than that its peaceable inhabitants should be 
kept in a state of constant awe and dread by the inroads of a people with whose 
Government theirGovernment was in amity Let any one imagine such incur- 
sions made in Europe by the border inhabitants uf one state on the unoffending 
inhabitants of a friendly power. Would it be deemed a sufficient satisfaction 
for such outrages if the Government of the offending party were to say, ‘Our 
laws are weak, and do not enable us to prevent such incursions, but we do not 
participate in them?” Would that explanation be deemed sufficient? He ap- 
prehended that it would not. [Cheers.] What had been the conduct of the 
United States themselves under somewhat similar circumstances? When the 
Seminole Indians made invasions from the Floridas on the American territories, 
what had been the Answer of General Jackson to the Spanish Government? 
“Tf you cannot maintain order among your subjects, we will.’ [Cheers.] And 
following up this feeling, he invaded the Floridas and took possession of some 
important places within the Spanish frontier. The Spanish Government de- 
manded satisfaction for this invasion. The answer of the United States Govern- 
ment was such as he kad mentioned. He was sure that the United States were 
prepared to act upon the principle of doing to others as they would be done un- 
to; now let the house hear what had been the answer of Mr. Adams to the de- 
mand of theSpanish minister for satisfaction at the taking of Pensacola and another 
place by the United States army in retaliation for the inroads of the Seminole In- 
dians. ‘He took possession,therefore, of Pensacola,and of the fort of Barrancas,as 
he had done of St. Marks, not in a spirit of hostility to Spain, but as a neces- 
sary measure of self-defence ; giving notice that they should be restored when 
ever Spain should place commanders and a force there able and willing te fulfil 
the engagements of Spain towards the United States, of restraining by force 
the Florida Indians from hostilities against their citizens * * * 

. But the President will neither inflict punishment nor pass a censure 
upon General Jackson for that conduct, the motives for which were founded in 
the purest patriotism: of the necessity for which he had the most immediate and 
effectual means of forming a judgment, and the immediate vindication of which 
is written on every page of the law of nations as well asin the law of nature— 
self-defence. * * ® If, as the commanders, both of Pensa- 
cola and St. Marks, have alleged, this has been the result of their weakness 


rather than of their will—if they have assisted the Indians against the United | 


States to avert their hostilities from the province which they have not sufficient 
force to defend against them, it may serve insome measure toexculpate indivi- 
dually those officers : but it must carry demonstration irresistibly to the Spa- 
nish Governmeat that the right of the United States had as little compound 
with impotence as with perfidy, and that Spain must immediately make her elec- 
tion either to place a force in Florida adequate at once to the protection of her 
territory and to the fulfilment of her engagements, or to cede to the U. States, 
a province of which she retains nothing but the nominal possession, but which 
is, in fact, a derelict, open to the occupancy of every enemy, civilized or sa- 
vage, of the U. States, and serving no other earthly purpose than as a post of 
annoyance to them.” He (Sir R. Peel) hoped they would reprimand Gen, Jack- 
son for that. (Hear, hear.) It was an attempt at the vindication of that which 
was written in every page of the laws of nations and of nature. From autho- 
rity they had received it that they were weak—that authority was from the U.S 
Mr. Adams saw it, and gave him (Sir R. Peel) ample proofs of it in the 
which he had quoted 
and one which must have carried demonstration irresistible to that Government, 
He would next allude to the subject in the Queen’s speech—a subject which 
they must all deeply d —he that which related to the 
made by the inhabitants of North America—it was a circumstance of inevitable 
consequence—but was it to be wondered at that men, after 
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Ihe result of that weakness has been seen at Pensacola, 


eplore meant 


sufferings of the 


most severe kind, should after a lapse of time take the law into their own hands, 
and endeavor by retaliation to produce that which of all other events we must 
deplore? He felt convinced thatthe U. States would socially and cordially co- 


operate with them in endeavoring to avert such unlawful attacks, especially 
now the Queen’s speech was known, as well for their security as for their own 
security, as for their own interest Did they think that the friendly and peace 


able inhabitants were to be kept in such a state of fearand danger by tl 
incursions of some of the inhabitants of the U. States? 200 of 
tack a large village, and what was their security that a lar 
pour in in the event of their attempting resistance ? 
spirit prevailing which had endangered the lives of those whom they attacked, 
they would then take advantage of a comparative victory, and it would become 
impossible to dislodge them without recourse to force of a most serious descrip- 
tion. Considering these circumstances It Is that makes me, as a member of the 
British Parliament, appeal to the public. (Hear, hear.) * * # ° 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, that the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had referred to the arrangement for giving to the King of the Netherlands a 
portion of territory hitherto considered as belonging to Belgium, and seemed to 
suppose that great injustice would be thereby committed by the great Powers 
of Europe. But, according to the public laws of Europe, this territory had al- 
ways formed a part of the kingdom of the Netherlands, and when the present 
territorial arrangement was proposed the King of Belgium and his Government 
consented to it at once. Hetherefore could not think that there would be any 
injustice towards the inhabitants of that territory, whom he did not believe to be 
in such a state of hostility to the King of ths Netherlands as was said by the 
hon. member for Kilkenny by the arrangement which had been proposed ; and, on 
the other hand, if by the intervention of all the great Powers of Europe, that 
revolution of Belgium, which had at first threatened a rupture of all the alliances 


1e unjust 
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at- 
ger body might not 
and in consequence of that 


of Europe, had ended in the formation of the kingdom of Belgium as an inde- 
pendent state, with means of extensive commerce and flourishing agriculture 
he would say that all who were concerned, on the part of every power of Eu- 
| rope, might congratulate themselves on the result. The right hon. baronet op- 
posite had, in the commencement of his speech, alluded to the ffairs of India 
a subject, indeed, more peculiarly difficult to treat the discussion on an ad 
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not to extend our limits, but to defend an old ally. But with respect to the 
terms in which the address had been drawn up, as to the aggressions on India, 

it must be mentioned, that there were certain engagements entered into,referred 
to by Lord Auckland in his proclamations, and by Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
her specch, but that they related to aggressions on other parts of India than 
those to which allusion had been made in the course of the debate. He need 
only say, therefore, that the passage in the speech was completely in accordance 
with the proclamation of the Governor-General of India, and that would show, 
that even if their decision were wrong, it had nor been come to without a good 

deal of consideration and concurrence. He might mention, that when the first 
despatches had arrived describing the state of things in India, the Ministers of 
Her Majesty agreed to send certain instructions to Lord Auckland, and the very 
next despatches from Lord Auckland contained the information that his lord- 
ship, on consulting with the authorities in India, had come to precisely the same 
determination as the Government in this country. (Hear, hear.) The right 
hon. gentleman had alluded to the affairs of Canada, and had laid stress on that 
particular part of the address which referred to the resolution of the Parliament 
to join Her Majesty in maintaining the authority of the Crownin that colony. 
But when it was said, as it had been by some hon. gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side, and by the right hon. gentleman on the other side of the House, that the 
address in answer to the speech bound the House to nothing, he thought that a 

certain distinction ought to be attended to, for while he might admit that it was 
not binding on the house as to particular measures to be introduced, yet he still 
thought that with regard to such plain questions as these, whether the House 
was prepared to maintain the authority of Her Majesty in Canada and the au- 

thority of the laws in this country, he did not think that it could fairly be ex- 
pected that the House would act ‘n accordance with the spirit of the proposed 
address. (Hear, hear.) These were subjects on which the House could not 
be taken by surprise—on which no one needed to ask for further time or further 
information, for the events of the last two years must have enabled all men to 
make up their minds whether it was prudent and wise in the first place, and in 
the next, whether it was not right and honourable, to stand by those British sub- 
jects in Canada, who had hitherto, at their own cost and at the risk of danger 
to their own homes, defended the authority of Her Majesty. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, he said that the Ministers were entitled to ask the House, whether 
it would abandon those men to a foreign authority, or to one set up among 
themselves, or leave them exposed to the incursions of any neighbouring power ; 
and on this point Her Majesty’s Ministers declared, that the honour. no less than 
the interest of Her Majesty’s Crown required that that Province should be de- 
fended against all incursions and aggressions ; and that, whatever might be the 
expense of that defence, whether great or small, the Ministers of the Crownat 
least were ready, and they asked the House to make a similar declaration, to in- 
cur that expense rather than do that which they thought must not only be injurious to 
the empire, and which would sinki ts character int he scale of nations, but which 
would be a positive dishonour to the Crown of England. (Hear, hear.) The 
right hon. gentleman had commented on that part of the speech which alluded 
to the conduct of the President of the U. States, and he (Lord J. Russell ) 
readily admitted that he sbovld have been very glad if the Ministers could 
have advised Her Majesty to state that the President of the U. States, having 
called on the Citizens of the Union to refrain from all aggressions which were 
incompatible with the friendly relations existing between the two countries, 
that that call had been immediately responded to, and the aggressions 
complained of had been immediately repressed by the authority of the Go- 
vernment of the United States; but he thought it was impossible, referring 
to the accounts from Canada, and also to the very account which the offi- 
cers of the United States themselves transmitted to their Government, 
to say that the efforts of the President had been attended with that desirable 
result which certainly, looking to the character which the United States ought 
to maintain, should have been attained. [Hear, hear.] At the same time, he 
must observe that he had not the least suspicion of bad faith on the part of the 
Government of the Union, and he did believe, that considering the extent of the 
frontier and the weakness of the Executive, all that could be done by the Pre- 
sident had beendone. On the other hand, the people of the United States 
were so jealous—over jealous, he should say—of putting authority into the 
hands of the Executive, that they ran the risk of incurring the reproaches, not 
only in this country, but throughout the world, of not observing those relations 
of friendship which he believed both the Government and the great majority of 
the people wished to preserve. [Hear, hear.] He certainly wished that the 
authority of the President, if sufficient means were not already placed at his 
disposal, should be strengthened in that respect, because nothing was so danger- 
ous to the peace and to the good feeling existing between two countries as the 
barbarous, vexatious, and continual aggressions which had been alluded to. Se- 
veral topics not connected with the Royal speech had formed part of the pre- 
sent discussion ; and he would allude very shortly to one of these—namely, the 
corn laws. He certainly was of opinion in 1828 that a moderate fixed duty was 
| better than the fluctuating scale then adopted ; but he certainly considered the 
| measure passed at that time as a great improvement on the previously existing 
| law, and therefore gave it his support. However, he though that it was cer 
| 








tainly time now to consider whether the law had answered its objects, and whe- 
ther any change might not be effected generally beneficial to the community 

(Hear, hear.] He was not prepared now to enter into the discnssion of that 
question ; but it was his opinion that this much ought to be granted to those re- 
spectable parties who were advocates for a change of the corn laws, that a pa 

tient attention should be given—he would not say by taking evidence at the 
bar—to all the facts brought forward ; for it ought not to be said that that House 
decided against an alteration, influenced by any interest but that which con- 
cerned the people at large. [Hear.] There was another subject which had 
been made the topic of argument by the Hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Dun- 
combe). as a motion somewhat in the same spirit had been brought forward last 
year by his colleague, proposing a great change in the constitution. He did not 
think it necessary to follow the Hon. Member through his different arguments, 
or to discuss at large his proposal. He certainly had cheered the Hon. Mem 

ber when he said that he did not think it necessary to bring forward the details 
of his measure, because he (Lord J. Russell) thought it singular that the Hon 
Gentleman should not state to the House what was the general notion of his 


He of course did not expect any minute explanation, but he thought 
| ] 


measure. 
the Hon. Member ought to have explained whether he contemplated househo 
suffrage, or something more in conformity with the demands of the Chartists 
The Hon. Gentleman ought to have given the House some hint of the extent 
of his proposition ; but not h.ving done so, all he (Lord J. Russel!) could say 
s that if the Hon. Gentleman, or Hon. Member, would propos« 
peal of the Reform Act with a view to substitute a different represent 


a 


wa any othe r 
the re 
tion, he would then enter into the whole subject of that act; he would then ex- 
plain the grounds and principles on which that act rested, and on which he 
though that act should rest, not merely from a dislike of perpetual change, 
though that alone was a rational 
tain the prit 
j tricts of e jual popu 


ilso because he was ready to main 
Did he propose to divide the country into dis- 


That was the plan of the 


reason, but 


ciples of that act 


lation, each returning a member ? 


Chartists; andif the Hon. Member meant to follow it, he would find, however 
much he might speak against nomination, that by dividjng the country into d 
| tricts certain great proprietors would lave s\ ch influence as to enable them to 


(Hear, hear.}] Did not the Hon. Gentleman k this ; 
or did he when he proposed this large change look to other changes 
[Cheers.] It might be intend: 
to divide the property nto similar divisions, so that in no part should there be a 
great proprietor to influence the elections ; and if they did not do so, they cer 
sation by their The Hon. Member for 
Shefficld was reported to have said that he would go three-fourths of the way 
to universal suffrage. He was asked by some one, ‘* Why, if you are ready to 
go three-fourths of the way, why not admit a settlement at once and go thi 
other fourth?” [Hear, hear.] He, (Lord J. Russel) was of opinion that if he 
could yield his opinion that it was wise to go three-fourths of the way, he should 
say let them yield universal suffrage at once, and, whatever their opinion of the 
danger, it would be better than that uncertainty, and that continual fluetuation, 
of which the Hon. Member was an advocate. [Hear, hear.] In these opinion 
he was convinced the country coincided, and it was an additional argument to 
hitn to think so, that rather than that declaration of his should be made the 
topic of the time, the Queen and the Government of that day thought it right 
to stand by the declaration of Lord Grey, and the declaration of Lord Althorp; 
they were not ashamed to be the followers of such men, and they were content 
to go by their principles and to abide by them. (The Noble Lord sat down 
amidst loud cries of ** Question.’’) 

Mr. C BULLER said he must beg leave, in the first place, in addressing the 
house, to thank the gentlemen on each side of the house, who had spoken, for 
the cautious abstinence they had shown that night in respect to the affairs of 
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Canada. Hethanked them not only onthe ground of the public, but on per- 
sonal grounds. Nothing could be more proper in fairness than the conduct 
of gentlemen to wait for that information which would vindicate those wl 
onduct must come before the house He did not shrink from any inquiry; ! 
courted inquiry, and was prepared for it. (Hear and symptoms of impati 
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lieved would be the Means of ample vindication. [Hear.] He should say 
nothing more on this subject, but would detain the house a few moments on 
some of the remarks of the Hon. Meniber for ‘Tamworth on the conduct of the 
government of the United States. The Right Hon. Baronet, taking for his text 
the information contained in Her Majesty’s speech, a document which he ne- 
ver looked upon as containing all the information upon any subject—the Right 
Hon. baronet had spoken that night upon an extremely delicate subject, name- 
ly, our foreign relations. A very erroneons impression would go forth to the 
country if he (Mr. C. Buller) allowed what the Right Hon. Baronet had said to 
go uncontradicted. The Right Hon. Baronet had stated, that he would not be 
satisfied with all the Government had done as to issuing aproclamation. The 
Government hsd done, in his opinion, all that a Government could do. (Loud 
cries of ‘*Oh.”) He would tell them that they had passed a law of neutrality 
and had kept that law more strictly than we had done. They had prosecuted 
and convicted several gentlemen who had infringed that law (mingled cries of 
“Hear” and “Oh!’’); and they had doubled their army in order to keep that 
law. Whena Government had done this they ought not to say they had 
done nothing but utter unmeaning words. (‘ Hear,’ from the Ministerial bench- 
es.), He was particularly anxious that this should be contradicted, because 
he thought that the statement of the Hon. Baronet might be productive of the 
worst effects. The Government of the United State wasa free Government. 
(Cries of ‘Oh!’ from the Opposition benches.) He supposed the Right Hon. 
baronet did not mean to upset the executive, Ought they not, in dealing with 
them, to work by all possible means on that Government, and get it to exercise 
its powers in the most effectual way? What was the most effectual way? 
Gaining the opinion of the American people. The opinion of the people, from 
one poe of the country to the other, was decidedly with us. The Americans dar- 
ed not hold a sympathiser’s meeting in any town in the United States, and in the 
country they had held anti-sympathising meetings. [Cries of ‘“‘ Oh,”’ and “Or- 
der.”) ‘Those who had invaded the Canadas had been a set of robbers and ma- 
rauders, and no government could restrain such men from going on such lawless 
expeditions, ould the right hon. baronet forget that marauding expeditions 
had been fitted out in despite of the English Government! The right hon. ba- 
ronet’s government could not be suspected of having a very good feeling towards 
the government of Don Miguel. What had the right hon. baronet’s government, 
with all the good intentions and power of monarchy done? Had they prevent- 
ed two vessels loaded with arms and persons going to invade the Portuguese 
territories, and had they caught those vessels before they had got 12 days’ sail 
across the Atlantic? [Hear.] He thought the United States could not, then 
be blamed so very much because steamers had contrived to get over a half-hour’s 
sail without being stopped, or that persons should have contrived to pass an 
imaginary line. This conduct on the part of the United States Government 
ought to be generously acknowledged, and they ought to thauk it for the libera- 
ty with which it had endeavoured to fulfil its duties, and they ought to encou- 
rage the good feeling of the people of the United States, [hear,] and not to pro- 
voke their national pride by not giving a due acknowledgement to what they 
had done. He would only add two or three words, certainly not more than two 
or three sentences, more. He was exceedingly averse, as a man of principle, 
in dividing on an amendment to an address to Her Majesty’s Government, to 
which he was hostile—{loud cries of ‘* Hear,”’]—to which he was not hostile 

{Laughter.] When he said that the present motion of his learned friend ex- 
pressed his own idea so perfectly that it was impossible for him to add more to 
to it, [laughter and cheers], he only wished to have it perfectly understood that 
he was not wishful to take an opportunity of opposing the Government. He 
thought the principle put in force that night was one of very great importance ; 
it was the question whether the reform act had satisfied the expectations of those 
who supported it. His learned friend's motion went to this simply The no- 
ble lord had little right to say that those who supported it had the ulterior ob- 
ject of cutting up everything afterwards. He must say a more startling asser- 
tion he never heard in that house. ‘The noble lord might put himself perfectly 
at rest on that subject, and be assured him that no man that voted for the ad- 
dress that night had that view. But as this was the only principle to which he 
wished to give his assent, he wished to carry out the principle of the reform 
bill, and the principles that were announced by the proposers of the reform bill; 
they said the object of it was “to abolish nomination and substitute represen- 

tation.” His noble friend simply said that the reform bill had not produced this 
effect, and that it ought to be carried out to the extent to do so [The hon. 
gentleman sat down amidst loud cries of ‘‘ Question” and “ Divide.’’} 


CORN LAWS. 

On the subject the of corn law, Lord Melbourne said : 

The corn law had ever since the formation of the present government, been 
an entirely open question—a question on which all the various members of the ad- 
ministration had formed their own distinct opinions,and have ever acted accord- 
ing to those opinions [hear! ]. Unquestionably, my lords, I believe that the 
majority of these gentlemen are favorable to a change in the present system 
{hear, hear, hear !]—but if the noble jord infers his opinion from the speech 
which has been heard fromthe throne, [ beg leaveto ‘ell himthat he infers 
that opinion erroneously [hear hear]. I am not willing to go into any debate 
on thecorn-law on the present occasion. I wish to avoid it, but I bave no 
reluctance to state my individual opinion on the corn-laws; and this, my lords, 
is that which I stated inthe few observations which I made last year ; observa- 
tions which attracted considerable notice, more of course from the eminent sta'ion 
which the individual who delivered them happened to possess, than from any in- 
trinsic force of their own. 

The opinion, my lords, whichI then expressed, and to which I now distinct- 
ly adhere is, that though [ am not prepared to pledge or bind myself to the 
maintenance of the present system as the best possible, I am not at the same 
time prepared, either asa member of the Government, or as a member of Par- 
liament, to pledge myself, from any information which I have, to a change or al- 
teration of the law as it stands—[hear, hear. ] 





$e 
FROM FRANCE. 

By the packet ship Duchess d’Orleans from Havre, Feb. 12, we have recciv- 
files of Havre papers to that date inclusive. The following notice of the resig- 
nation of Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, is the only English news of in- 
terest, in addition to that which we give by the Londsn papers by the North 
America. 

“In the House of Lords, on the 8th February, Lord Glenelg, after answering 
a question of Lord Brougham, added—* I beg your attention, my Lords, for a 
few moments. I am about to reply to the noble Lord iu an affair connected | 
with my administration, and in which my personal responsibility was involved. 
I am no longer in office [great sensation in the House.] 1 have felt it my duty 
to offer my resignation this very day ; and [ do not hesitate to communicate to 
you my reasons. On ‘Tuesday morning a communication altogether unexpect- 
ed, was made to me, emanating from the cabinet, which pre scribed to me cer- 
tata changes in my department, to which after mature deliberation, I was unable 
to assent. I regret to have been compelle d to adopt this resolution at a moment 
when my resignation might retard the discussion of important colonial questions, 
but it was my duty to retire. Nevertheless I beg the House to believe that it | 
will find me always ready to answer for my conduct, and to give all the expla- | 
nations that shall be necessary.” | 

| 
| 





This declaration created a great sensation in the House, and the account 
closes with the statement that the members were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. This news was received at Havre by express. 

The latest accounts from Belgium state that the boundary controversy was 
making but a slow progress towards adjustment. ‘There was, however, no pros- 
pect of difficulties, as it is believed that the Belgian ministry are negociating 
with that of France, quite amicably. 

The dismissal of M. M. Persil and Molet from office, is exciting much edito 
tial remonstrance from some of the Paris papers. 

Prince Puckler Muskavu, the traveller, was nearly lost in a storm off Rhodes. | 

le was in Smyrna at the last account. 


The Polish General Skrznecki has been admitted into the Belgian army, which 
it is stated has caused a great sensation among the Austrian, Prussian, and 
Russian Ambassadors. 


France is in the midst of a preparation for the elections, 
lished a long address against the Ministry 

Belgium yet continues in an armed position, apparently but little disposed to 
yield. 

We see by the comments of the evening London papers of Feb. 6th, that 
there was not satisfaction, even among what may be called the ministerial party, | 
with the Queen’s speech. The Chronicle complains of the omission of the Corn | 


M. Guizot has ail 


Laws topic, and the Courier is feeble in its approbation. 


Captain Marryat and the Brazilian Navy.—The following letter has been | 
published from Captain Marryat : 


“ Sir, —You will oblige me by contradicting a report which has appeared in 
your paper, as well as in many others. of my h iving accepted the command of | 
the Brazilian navy. No such offer has been made to me, nor am the least in- 
clined to serve under any other flag than that of my own country I am, sir, 
your obedient serv't,—{ Post] F. Marryat 

Office of Ordnance, Feb 2.- -Corps of Royal Engine ers ps Capt H R 
Rowland Branetts, to be Capt : 2nd, Capt. C. Ogle Streatfeild, tobe Capt. v 
Vicars, dec ; Ist Lt. G. St. Vincent Chitmore, to be 2nd Capt. v. Streatfeild ; 
Second Lt. E. Reynolds, to be Ist Lt. v. Whitinors ; 

i 
LATEST FROM MEXICO 

The New Orleans Courier of the 13th informs that letters ceived by th 

chooner Cora, from Tampico, whence she sailed on the 2d of March, state that ' 
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Gen. Urrea and his federal troops had been defeated, near San Louis de Potosi, 
by the government troops, in a pitched battle, and had retreated to Valle del 
Mais. General Romero commanded the victors. General Mexia was closely 
besieged in Tuspan, by General Cos, commanding the Government troo 

Admiral Baudin has addressed a circular to all the Consuls and Vice Consuls 
at Vera Cruz, informing them that he had raised the blockade of the ports of 
Metamoras, Tampico, Soto La Marina, and Tusshan, now in the hands of the 
Federalists. 

—. Santa Anna was at Jalapa, not yet recovered from the effects of his 
wounds. 

The Louisianian says, the English merchants had addressed a request to Mr. 
Pakenham, their minister, for information whether it was advisable to keep their 
ships at anchor, in the hope of a general permission to discharge. Mr. Paken- 
ham declined giving any official answer, but told them verbally that it was ad- 
visable to retain them. This answer furnishes ground to believe that an ar- 
rangement was at hand. A letter which we have seen speaks thus of this ar- 
rangement : 

‘* Admiral Baudin declared to Mr. Pakenham, in the clearest and most cate- 
gorical manner, that when the government decided to open the port of Vera 
Cruz, preliminary to an arrangement, it must be opened, without distinction, té 
all flags, according to the terms of the capitulation of 28th November, to wit : 
that French ships and their cargoes should be admitted on the same footing 
with those of other nations, and their goods in the same manner should be ad- 
mitted into the interior. The admiral also informed Mr. Pakenham, in very 
precise terms that he would commence hostilities which had been suspended 
since Mr. P.’s arrival, in case he did not receive very shortly some pledge from 
the Mexican government of its desire to make peace ‘The admiral is naturally 
kind, but when he threatens it is not in vain, and he isa man of his word. it 
is probable, therefore, that the government will despatch a minister to Vera 
Cruz to treat for peace.” 

Mr. Pakenham was expected at Vera Cruz before the 15th March, to open 
the way to negociations for a definitive engagement of existing difficulties. 

The Mexican vessel of war Atar Gulf, which had been taken by the French, 
was restored, and was about to sail for New Orleans. 

$= 
FROM MAINE. 

A short article from Boston Courier of yesterday, contains as much as can be 
said of Mainenews. Here itis: ‘‘The Eastern Mail arrived last night at 
eleven o'clock, but brought nothing worth making a paragraph about. 

The reports of the warlike preparations of Sir John Harvey were very much 
exaggerated. Several circumstances have tended to exasperate the borderers. 
An engraving of Queen Victoria was used as a target by a company of Maine 
riflemen, which was looked upon by the loyal Brunswickers as a deliberate in- 
sult countenanced by our officers. The excitement on the subject was very 
great. The individuals guilty of the indiscretion were reprimanded by Gen. 
Hodsdon. 

Augusta, March 17. 

Gen Scott is still here, and in correspondence with Sir John Harvey, as I am 
told. Sir John is said to be rather yielding, but I am inclined to think that he 
will not yield enough to satisfy Maine. 


“Died, on Thursday evening, the 2ist inst, St. George Elliman Edwards, intaut son of 
Mr. Charles Edwards, Counsellor at Law, Seventh St. 
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By the last Havre packet we received accounts from London to the 8th ult. 

From these we learn the important fact that Lord Glenelg has resigned his 
office as Colonial Secretary, an event calculated to awaken the strongest feel- 
ings of satisfaction throughout the British colonial empire. The late incumbent 
from his inactive habits was singularly unfitted for such important duties, and 
the natural consequence of his imbecility was a corresponding laxity on the part 
of his subordinates, except indeed, on the part of Mr. Stephen, who has for a 
long time usurped the functions of his master to the great annoyance and 
indignation of the colonists at large. What the immediate causes were that 
led to his lordship’s resignation we are not informed, but it would appear to have 
been attended with a rupture between him and his colleagues; for he intimates 
that certain changes in his department were prescribed to him, to which after 
due deliberation he refused to accede, choosing the alternative of giving up office. 
Other packets which are hourly expected will doubtless give us the full particu- 
lars, as well as inform us who succeeds his lordship in his important trust 
‘The personal character of Lord Glenelg, amiable as it is, cannot cover his faults 
as a public minister, and his reign will stand recorded as one of the most imbe- 
cile in British history. 

The debates on the Address which took place in both Houses of Parliament, 
were very animated, particularly on the subject of the Canadian disturbances, 
and of the numerous descents that have been made from this side of the lines. 
The Duke of Wellington’s remarks have attracted much attention, in short, 
The 


speech of Sir Robert Peel will prove eminently gratifying to the people of Ca- 


what does not, that any time falls from the lips of that illustrious man’ 


nada, to whom he awards such well merited praise for their bravery, zeal, and 
devotion to the crown. We agree with him in thinking, that the praise of their 
noble conduct meted out in the royal speech, as tardy and insufficient, but the 
sovereign must not be answerable for this, but her ministers who composed the 
document for her. It is, however, satisfactory to see that Lord John Russell, 
who is the primum mobile of the cabinet, spoke most emphatically of the de- 
termination of the government to retain the colonial possessions at any cost, 


Mr. 
Quebec, made an out and out radical speech which we commend to the amuse- 
I 


and at all hazards. Charles Buller, late Lord Durham's factotum at 


ment of all classes in the Canadas. 


In our last we announced that Sir John Harvey had acceded to the arrange- 
ment entered into at Washington, between Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth, but as yet 
we have no intelligence that indicates the course likely to be pursued by the 
State of Maine, 
in the occupancy of their position on the Aroostook, and are holding miiitsry 


Certain it is, however, that the troops of that State are still 


possession of that part of the disputed Territory. General Scott was, at the 
last dates, still engaged in persuading the public functionaries to comply with 


” 


the conditions of the “ proctocol,” in which we hope he will be successful—for 
as matters now are, we do not see how Mr. Fox can remain at Washington after 
The act 


of Congress, recently passed, it should be recollected, authorises the President 


it shall be clearly ascertained that Maine will not withdraw her forces. 


to repel by force of arms all attempts of Great Britain to assume military au- 
thority on the contested ground, but makes no provision against similar attempts 
and the Chief Magistrate ts 


on the part of Maine obliged to content himself 


} 


with recommending the State of Maine to recal the armed parties she has sent 


into the Territory. There is no reciprocity in this. But we are not without 
hope that Governor Fairfield and his Council will listen to the dictates of rea- 
son and justice, and comply with the known wishes of the General Govern- 
ment, and thus settle the unpleasant state of things now existing on the border 
Should we be so fortunate as to see a peaceful course of things 1e-established 
onthe frontier, the two governments will resuine their legitimate functions — 
amicable negotiation will again be resorted to, with an increased desire on 
both sides to bring the troublesome and dangerous matter to a happy iss 1c 

And in conducting such negotiation, no course presents itself—since Maine will 
admit of no compromise—but adhering strictly to the terms of the treaties of 


1783 and 1814. If the line cannot be ascertained, or if Commissioners duly 


| appointed cannot agree upon which is the true line, the treaty of Ghent pre- 


scribes that the matter shall be referred to the arbitrament of a third power, and 


the decision of that third power shall be binding on both the principals, This 


has already been once done, but the State f Maine re jf cted the award on the 
ground that t King of the Netherlands, arbiter, had not decided the 
exact question s t ed to him Favoura is that award was to Maine, by 
giving her the | er portion of the territo e whole of the valuable timber 
lands on the Aroostook, &c., England, with that honour that ever marks her 
character, was willing to abide by it, and s 1 ready todo so for ( arly two | 
years, when se« no hope of concession from the other side she withdrew her 

| assent also hte rse, we suppose, W | to another arbitrament, 38 ini 

ed in the Pres nt'’s late message to ¢ ress, In w case we understar 

E ind requires a pledge from Maine beto ehand, to abide by the decis on, 
whatever the de on may be 
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—— 

We learn from the Upper Canada papers that a Court of inquiry is appointed 
to investigate the charges made against Col. Prince, of the Western District. 
In reply to some letters that have reached us, we beg to say, that as Col. Prince 
in his official despatch describing the affair at Windsor, announced the execu- 
tion of some prisoners ; and as we published that despatch in this journal at the 
time—the republication of the same facts now, does not appear to be necessary. 
We await the result of the Court of Inquiry. 


FINE ARTS. 

Instead of entering upon dry disquisitions on the theory of the different arts 
which tend to adorn and gratify civilized life, it may perhaps aid the cause of 
their advancement by giving occasionally ts of works which stand con- 
spicuous among their contemporaries, and, by exciting the public curiosity, lead 
to that encouragement without which, art cannot abide in vigour and strength. 

Agresably to this belief and to our own love of the arts, we now endeavour to give 
a description of certain specimens which most strongly engage the attention 
among the numerous fine subjects which adorn the portfolios of Messrs. Horn 
and Davis of this city; and we shall just premise generally that they are of that 
quality of execution and interest of subject which deserve a place on the walls of 
our apartments, or among the most recherché collections of the works of 
artists :-— 

1. King John signing Magna Charta.—Painted by Rippingille, mizzotint by 
Zobel, size about 214 ins. by 16. The figure of John is in the centre, seated at a 
table, with the important dccument before him, which a prelate is urging him te 
sign. The King’s countenance expresses indecision and anxiety, not unmixed 
with an expression of cunning and deceit, as if he were considering the means 
of overreaching the dictation of his powerful barons. The latter are ranged 
around him in complete armour, their countenauces composed, but expressive of 
rigid determination. 

3. Martyrs in Prison.—Painted by Herbert, executed in mezzotint by Rey- 
nold, size about 27 inchea by 18. The picture represents the fathers of the 
Reformation, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and a clergyman named Bradford 
thrown into a common, mean, and small prison ;—it isdimly lighted, but suffi- 
ciently so for the complete expression of the countenances, which are placid and 
dignified. The distinguished group are apparently engaged in religious conver- 
sation, as the open scriptures are before them. The walls are all scribbled over 
with the effusions probably of former prisoners. The costumes are appropriate 
to the persons and the times, and the whole exhibits a group of uncommon in- 
terest, 

2. Citation of Wycliffe.—Painted by Jones, mezzotint by Egan. Size about 
29 inches by 22. This is a magnificent picture, well grouped, and rendered 
still more interesting by certain portraits introduced therein. In the centre is 
the prelate in full pontificals standing with uplifted hands and pronouncing the 
solemn citation of Wycliffe, to appear and answer for the publication of opinions 
then deemed heretical. In front of the Bishop stants John of Gannt, Duke of 
Lancaster, the staunch friend and patron of Wycliffe; he 1s sternly pointing out 
the presence of the accused, who is immediately behind him, standing with a 
bible in one hand, and supporting himself on a staff held in the other. The 
countenance of Wycliffe is placid yet firm ; there is all the confidence of truth 
in its expression, without any of the arrogance derived from powerful protection. 
Reclining, in the foreground is Chaucer, the father of English poetry. The 
scene is a huge antique hall, and the prelate is under a rich canopy, attended by 
subordinate ecclesiastics with crosiers in their hands. Through the openings of 
the arches and windows are seen men-at-arms, &c.; and the countenances of 
the groupes express every variety of passion and feeling that the nature of the 
subject may be supposedto conjure up. This picture is a capital study. 








4. Wellington at Waterloo.—Painted by Cooper, mezzotint by Bromley. 
Size about 22 inches by 17. The names of these two artists are sufficient war- 
rant for the general excellencies of this picture. It is of course a battle piece, 
but we understand the drawing to be made from an actual description of the re- 
lative positions at the time, which is just before the grand charge in the evening. 
The Duke is addressing himself to the Marquess of Anglesey, Lord Hill, and 
other general officers and aids-de-camp. The horses in the foreground, bestrode 
by these warriors, all butlive. In this department of art, Cooper is particularly 
distinguished, and he has here done credit to his reputation. 

5. The Reform Banquet at Guildhall, in July 1832.—(We unfortunately 
omitted to take note of the artists’ names) size about 25 inches by 204. This 
splendid picture represents the interior of the Guildhall of the city of London, 





filled with distinguished guests favorable at that time to the cause or reform. 
The group consists almost entirely of portraits, to the amount of near two hun- 
dred ; the most distinguished of whom are Earl Grey,—who is standing as in 
the act of addressing the company—his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir E. Batwer, D. 
W. Harvey, Thomas Moore the poet, and others whose names we do not at 
present recollect. Thecoup d'cil is magnificent, the lights gleaming in so many 
directions make the task of effect a difficult one, but it is admirably brought 
avout; and altogether this is a picture presenting many points of intense in- 
terest. 


8. Children of the Marquess of Abercorn.—Painted by Edwin Landseer, 
mezzotint by Cousins, size about 23 inches by 195. Here again we have two 
first-rate artists, and well indeed have they bestowed their labours. The picture 
represents a beautiful chubby infant sprawling at ease in a rich cradle, and held- 
ing a child’s coral and bells; near the cradle is lying a magnificent Lound slut, 
seated upon whch is a child about a year older than that in the in the cradle, the 
latter is holding in her lap a puppy of the hound on which she is seated. The 
accessorial paris, of balls, slippers, and other litter of childhood, contrast well 
with the magnificent furniture and draperies of the gothic apartment which fur- 
The dogs have all the expression and living aceuracy peculiar 
to Landseer, and the children are such as would make any mother’s heart bound 
vith delight. 

7. The Vale of Delham, Essex.—Painted by Constable, done in aqua tinta 
Essex isa somewhat flat country; the artist has, therefore, 


nishes the scene. 


by David Lucas. 
jadiciously taken his view from an eminence, the horizontal line being half way 
up the picture. The landscape represents a rich and extensive prospect, in high 
cultivation, chequered with villages, and relieved by gentle rising grounds. In 
the middle distance is the village of Dedham—from whence the vale takes its 
pame,—with its church ; and the river meandering through the entire scene from 
the foreground to the distant sea is crossed at intervals by bridges of various 
construction. A magnificent specimen of foliage occupies a portion of the fore- 
ground and beautifully relieves the landscape beyond. 


_— 


“ The Corsair,” a new literary journal condueted by N. P. Willis, Esq., and 
One of its objects is to effect a 





Dr. Porter, made its appearance last week. 
change in the law of copy right, by which authors on either side of the Atlantic 
The Cor- 
| sair is crit cal and dictatic—presents much variety, and is, we understand, to 
be unceasingly enriched with translations from the more eminent French and 
German authors. Its labours, however, will extend over the whole domain of 
literature, native as well as forcign—and it will, w thout doubt, acquire an ex- 


tensive circulation. 


may avail themselves of the sale of their works in both countries 


We have omitted from every cause almost, but disinelination, to announce the 


new volume of that very excellent journal the New Yorker, which we however, 
; now do with much satisfaction. This paper 4s grown up to a good reputation 
and wie circulation by dint of tts own merits, entirely unassisted by ad venti- 
| tio circumstances The reasonable 3s Of 1t8 price, ar d the neatness of its 

external appearance,add to its g¢ 1) diffusion, and it is in consequence impart- 
| yrrect taste. and implantin love of good reading among more classes 
| of society than one. It is the direction of H. Greeley and Park Benja- 
I Esquires, who have br t to its present state of prosperity. 


Knickerbocker M has been so fortunate as to secure for one of its 


rs, Wash Irvir 


) yutors x, and the number for the present month contains 
| 4 paper from the pen o ihat eminent writer. 
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PMiscellancous Syrtracts, 


The subjoined story will show that amidst ‘all the despotism of the Govern- 
ment under the Venetian Aristocracy, and amidst the familiarity with deeds of 
violence and bloodshed, which every day’s history tended to increase, there 
were still events capable of awakening horror in the minds of the people, and 
ereating religious feeling so strong as to cause perpetual solemnities, for the 
benefit of succeeding generations. The tale is one of atrocity, showing the 
danger of a sentence of guilt under mere presumptive evidence ; but it is pro- 
bable that in its consequeuce, as here described, it was abundantly salutary in 
after times. 





MARCOLINI—A TALE OF VENICE. 

It was midnight ; the great clock had struck, and was still echo.ng through 
every porch and gallery in the quarter of St. Mark, when a young citizen, wrap- 
ped in his cloak, was hastening home from an intereiew with his mistress. His 
step was light, for his heart was so. Her parents had just consented to their 
marriage, and the very day was named. “Lovely Giulietta!” he cried, “ and 
shall I then call thee mine at last! Who was ever so. blessed as thy Marco- 
lini?” But, as he spoke, he stopped ; for something was glittering on the 
pavement before him. It was a scabbard of rich workmanship ; and the dis- 
covery, what was it but an earnest of good fortune? ‘Rest thou here?” he 
cried, thrusting it gaily into his belt; “ if another claim thee not, thou hast 
changed masters !”” and on he went as before, nee the burden of a song 
which he and his Giulietta had been singing together. But how little we know 
what the next moment will bring forth! He turned by the church of St. Ge- 
miniano, and in three steps he met the watch. A murder had just been com- 
mitted. The Sanitor Ranaldi had been found dead at his door, the dagger left 
in his heart ; and the unfortunate Marcolini was dragged away for examination. 
The place, the time, everything served to excite, to justify suspicion; and no 
sooner had he entered the guard-house than an evidence appeared against him. 
The bravo in his flight had thrown away his scabbard ; and, smeared with blood 
—with blood not yet dry—it was now in the belt of Marcolini. Its patrician 
ornaments struck every eye ; and when the dagger was produced and compared 
with it, not a doubt of his guilt remained. Still there is in the innocent an 
energy and a composure ; an energy when they speak, and a composure when 
they are silent, to which none can be altogether insensible ; and the judge de- 
layed for some time to pronounce the sentence, though he was a near relation 
of the dead. At length, however, it came; and Marcolini lost his life, Giu- 
lietta her reason. Not many years afterwards, the truth revealed itself, the 
real criminal in his last moments confessed his crime ; and hence the custom in 
Venice, a custom that has long prevailed, for a crier to cry out in the court be- 
fore a sentence was passed, “ Ricordatevi del povero Marcolina !—RKemember 
the poor Marcolini.” Great, indeed, was the lamentation throughout the city, 
and the judge, dying, directed that henceforth and for ever a mass should be 
gung every night in the ducal church for his own soul and the soul of Marco- 
lini, and the souls of all who had suffered by an unjust judgment. Some land 
on the Brenta was left by him for that purpose ; and still is the mass sung in 
the chapel ; still, every night, when the great square is illuminating, and the 
casinos are filling fast with the gay and the dissipated , a bell is rung as for a 
service, and a ray of light is seen to issue from a small Gothic window that 
looks towards the place of execution, the place where, on a scaffold, Marcolini 
breathed his last.— Rogers’ Italy. 


POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

We quote the following from the Liverpool Albion, as descriptive of the la- 
bours of one who appears to be well and wisely employed. Mr. Raphall’s lec. 
tures are highly valuable for more reasons than one ; for, whilst he proves the 
poetical temperament of the ancient Hebrews, and shews the agreement which 
the historical episodes of the Old Testament, have with that which was after- 
wards called in criticism the Epos of the highest grade of poetry, he incidental- 
ly exhibits the candour and truth of scripture, as evinced in the manner in which 
prominent characters are treated. 

Should Mr. Raphall entertain the idea of giving his lectures upon these sub. 
jects on this side the Atlantic, we opine that he would meet with a welcome 
reception, and would be attended by numerous and reflecting audiences. 


_Mr. Raphall continued his lectures on Tuesday evening. He began by con- 
cisely recapitulating the heads of his first lecture. He then mentioned the cir- 


. cumstances which brought the family of Jacob into Egypt. The character of 


Joseph was the most perfect delineation of human excellence that had ever been 
attempted by man. The physical, moral, and mental qualities with which Ho- 
mer and Virgil had endowed their three heroes, Achilles, Ulysses, and A2neas, 
were all cbulbiaed in Joseph, whose character, nevertheless, was so simple, so 
free from exaggeration or artificial colouring as te render him worthy of being 
the hero of the most important epic composition now extant. The history of 
Joseph was a perfect epos, combining within itself every requisite that the se- 
verest critic might demand, except metrical arrangement, which the lecturer 
had formerly contended, formed no essential component of sacred poetry. He 
briefly adverted te the bondage of the Israelities in Egypt, from which they were 
relieved by Moses, whose character and writings the lecturer exainined at some 
length. He described him as “rescued from a watery grave, and promoted 
from the hut of a lime-burner to the palace of a monarch. Hisearly years were 
passed in intercourse with all that was great and good in Egypt; and, though 
a daring act of youthful ardour forced him to flee from Egypt, it was not till 
after his capacious mind had mastered all that the then state of society afforded 
of knowledge and learning. Forty years he sojourned in the lonely desert, but, 
when the hour of liberty sounded, when the time came for action the man came 
with it. In the wilderness the voice of his God found him, and compelled him 
to undertake a task alike laborious and unfathomable to the human mind, and 
which he considered disagreeable and impracticable. What a perfect justifica- 
tion of Moses’ character! what a complete vindication from all ambitious and 
vain-glorious motives dees this simple, unpretending history of Moses’ mission, 
his deeds in Egypt, his miracles, and his journeyings afford to the reflecting 
mind. Without the pomp of brilliant perfection, but, on the contrary, with hu- 
man faults and human weakness, is the man represented who never speaks of 
himself, never is praised, and who lives only in and for his deeds and his duties, his 
writings and his institutions.” 

After alluding to the liberation of the Israelites and their wanderings, the 
lecturer went on to say, that ‘“* Moses became to the poetry of the Hebrews 
what he had been to the nation itself—its founder, whose influence never 
ceased, and whose genius stamped on it a character which, in after ages, it 
always preserved.” 


LOVE, TREACHERY, AND DESPAIR. 
The following romantic story is related as a fact, in a letter from Thessaloni- 
ea, dated November 19 :— 
“Mustapha Pacha, reputed to be the ablest of all the police officers of Tur- 
key, has justdelivered Macedonia from a formidable band of brigands, who 
have infested the country for upwards of four years. The meanshe took are 
too singular not to be mentioned. Having learned that a young Albanian girl 
bearing the name of ‘Theodosia Maria Saunk, residing at Mielnik a town on the 
froptier of Greece, had secret communication with the Robber Mustapha had 
her watched and questioned, but could not obtain any disclosures. He then 
engaged one of his lieutenants, named Ismael, a young man of remarkable 
personal beauty, to go and endeavour to gain her affections. The officer suc- 
ceeded to such a degree that she bacame warmly attached to him, and informed 
her that her name was Eudoxia Theresa Gherundazi, snd that she was the niece 
of the chief of the brigands, Michael Gregorio Gherundazi, whose troop mount 
ed between 1,400 and 1,500men. She painted in glowing terms the charms 
of their errant and adventurous life, and urged, Ismailto join them. He pre- 
tended to yield to her entreaties, and then learned further from her that her 
uncle would hold a general muster of his band on October 28, in the forest of 
Pheloidos. Allthis Ismacl communicated to Mustapha, but in order to avert 
suspicion, went with his fair one to the rendezvous. The wile Mustapha col- 
lected his troops, surrounded the assembled freebooters, and as they refused to 
surrender, attacked them with all his forces. The greatest number of the 
brigands fell on the spot—preferring death on the field to capture and ignomi- 
nious execution. A few escaped for a moment, but they were afterwards ta- 
ken, and are now waiting their sentence in the citadel of Thessalonica. Among 
the dead were found the chief Gherundazi, whose head was cloven by a blow of 
a sabre, and the young lieutenant Ismael, whose breast had been penetrated by 
a musket-ball.—Mustapha cut off the heads of all the killed, and has paraded 
them in iriumph through the town. The wretchsd Eudoxia, on discovering the 
treachery of her lover, has fallen into a state of complete abandonment, and is 
believed to have entirely lost her senses. Mustapha has taken her into his own 


palace, and ordered that every care her deplorable condition requires shall be 
favished upon her.” 


The Life of Gen. Hawker. —Gen Sir Samuel Hawker, lately deceased, be- 
longed to the family of the Hawkers, of Gloucestershire. He served in India 
many years, when he attained the rank of Lieut. Colonel. Having married one 
of the Miss Fords (daughters of Mrs. Jerdan by Dr. Ford‘) he wes patronised | 
by his late Majesty King William IV., who, soon after his accession to the | 
throne in 1830, promoted him to the honour of knighthood, and gave him the 
command of the 3d Regt. of Dragoon Guards, which he retained until his 









Se Alvion, 


death. Sir Samuel was a constant guest at the court of William IV.; more 

icularly in private parties given by his Majesty, in London, Windsor, and 
righton ; even during his last fatal illness, and when all other visitors were 
refused, Gen. Hawker was ever welcome. He has left a large family to mourn 
his loss. One of his sons, a fine youth, met‘a lamentable fate about eighteen 
months since ; having been just married to a young lady of high family in 
Guernsey, he went upon an excursion in a sailing-boat to the small island of 
Sark, in company with his bride and several other ladies and gentlemen. Hav- 
ing spent the day pleasantly on the island, the party was returning in the even- 
ing ; and, when about half way, Mr. Hawker, having mounted into the rig- 
ging, requested one of his companions to hand him his gun, which lay at the 
bottom of the boat, in order that he might fire at a large sea-gull, which was 
floating over them. As his friend was complying with his wish, presenting him 
with the muzzle of the fowling piece instead of the butt ene, a rope unfor- 
tunately caught the trigger, and, shocking to relate, Mr. Hawker received the 
whole of the contents in his body! He fell into the arms of his young bride, 
and was conveyed to Guernsey a corpse. Lady Hawker is still living. Her 
sister, Mrs. Alsop, who performed at Drury-lane Theatre during 1818, 1820, 
and 1821, died a few years ago in America. 








The Cameron's well—a successful Marksman.—Near the house of Dalmiga. 
vie, in Strathdearn—a wild and solitary district, presenting high mountains, a 
brawling stream, and feathery birch-trees, the whole shut out, as it were, from 
the world—there is a well on the bank of the river, connected with a feat of 
solitary slaughter. Eleven men of the clan Cameron were passing throng. 
Strathdearn from Lochaber, to /ift cattle; they were going down the country on 
the south side of the river Findhorn. The strath or valley is very narrow, and 
the neighbouring haughs are covered with wood. There was at the time aman 
named Mackintosh living at Dalmigavie, who was an excellent bowman. He 
observed the Lochaber men proceeding along tha opposite bank, and having 
some grudge at them from n previous injury, he went down to tne haugh near 
the river and killed three of them with his bow and arrow, at the spot called 
Craig Allister. The survivors cou!d not see whence the arrows came, the ruth- 
less marksman being concealed among the wood on the other side of the river. 
He fired an arrow generally through every opening of the trees; and in this 
manner Mackintosh killed the whole eleven Camerons, within a space of two 
miles, the last of the marauders dropping down at the little well which still 
bears the name of the clan, and perpetuates the remembrance of the exploit. 
Mackintosh of Dalmigavie was, as the country people say, “a pretty man,” but 
his fame in this instance was closely allied to infamy. 





Sir Grenville Temple has employed six months in executing excavations in 
the neighbourhood of the site of Carthage, and his labours have been rewarded 
by a variety of interesting discoveries. In the ruins of the temple of Juno Ce- 
lestis, at Ganath, the protecting divinity of Carthage, he found about 700 coins, 
different articles of glass, and earthenware utensils. But the most remarkable 
and unexpected of his discoveries has been that of a villa on the sea shore, and 
15 feet under ground. Eight chambers have been entirely cleared, and their 
form and decorations prove that the house belonged to some distinguished per 
sonages. ‘The walls are painted, and the vestibule is paved in superb mosaic, 
in the same style as Pompeii and Herculaneum, and, representing a variety of 
objects, such as marine divinities of both sexes, fishes of different species, ma- 
rine plants, a vessel with women dancing on the deck, and surrounded by mar- 
tial admirers, lions, horses, leopards, tigers, zebras, bears, gazelles, herons, and 
other birds. In the different chambers were found several human skeletons, 
supposed to be the remains of warriors killed during the storming of the villa. 
In another house Sir Grenville Temple has also discovered various interesting 
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perhaps to the “ Don Giovanni,” and the,‘ Zauberflote” in some respects, it is 
equal if not superior to them in others: in particular we should say of this opera 
that it is more complete in the number and gradations of the vocal qualities, than 
most others by this best of writers. Hence it is that generally this work has 
been either cut down from its original magnitude of fine’composition, or frittered 
away by interpolations or substitutions, of an inferior quality. Even in the 
performance to which we now have more immediate reference, this desecrating 
—tlic word best expresses our feelings on the subject—this desecrating influ- 
ence, and perverted taste has prevailed, and althongh there was strength enough 
and quality enough, from soprano through all the intermediate grades to the 
basso, for executing in unexceptionable manner the original music of tho opera, 
yet, there were compositions of another school introduced among those of Mo- 
zart, compositions more dazzling, skowy, and tinsel, in their nature, which 
were to dim the steady blaze of the finest operatic writer that ever composed a 
score. 


And for what purpose is this done? Not to add to general effect,—not to 
make a complete whole, on which the amateur may delight to dwell. On the 
contrary such introductions destroy the unity of the composition, it is no longer 
a whole, but a gaudy patch-work. Different styles of literary oomposition are 
acceptable in a periodical of miscellaneous matter, different styles of musical 
composition aro equally in request at a concert of miscellaneous music, but we 
should hardly expect to find many pens engaged in writing either one epic or a 
lyric poem. It would be out of keeping, it wonld not amalgamate or harmonize. 
So also of an opera, if it deserve the name ;—it must be received as a whole ; 
the same basis of thought is found undor all its various parts, grave or gay, 
sprightly or melancholy, the colouring of the master-mind is distinguishable 
throughout, and it is a homogeneous production. Enough of this, however ; 
the innovating practice obtains too generally throughout the musical and dra- 
matic world for any animadversions of ours to be effective, and therefore let us 
enjoy all the good which is available, without fretting for that which is beyond 
our reach. 





This opera has been performed twice, namely, on Tuesday, probably as a 
coup d’essat, and on Wednesday for the benefit of Mr. Seguin. The cast of the 
piece—and such a cast, in point of excellence throughout, we do not recollect 
to have ever witnessed in America—was as follows, Almaviva, Mr. Wilson, 
Cherubino, Mrs. Bailey, Figaro, Mr. Seguin, Antonio, Mr. Latham, Basil, Mr. 
Andrews. The Countess, Mrs. Seguin, Suzanna, Miss Shirreff, Barbarina, 
Miss Ayres. It was the first time of Mrs. Seguin and Miss Shirreff singing in 
the same piece, in this country, and was, altogether, the greatest operatic treat 
that has ever been enjoyed here. On both evenings there was some departure 
from the close text of the author, but upon the Tuesday, more than on the fol- 
lowing night. We want words to express our high admiration of Mrs.Seguin, in 
her opening song ‘“‘ Love ever leave me,” better known in Italian as “‘ Voi che 
sapete,” the charming duet with Miss Shirreff, so beautifully sustained by both, 
called “ How gently” (Su’ laria), and the duet (introduced from Don Giovanni) 
of “Laci darem la mano,” which she sang with Mr. Wilson. The Music 
allotted to Almaviva and Suzanna is nearly all concerted, but with cherming 





mosaics, representing gladiators combating wild animals in the arena, with the 
name of each combatant written over his head. In another part are represent- 
ed horse-races and men breaking in young horses.—Galignani’s Messenger. 





Instance of Barharities at Culloden.—The late Provost John Mackintosh of 
Aberarder, who was many years chief magistrate of this town, at the fatal era 
of the Forty-five, when a cliild, happened to be at nurse in a house near the field 
of Culloden. On the evening of the battle, a few of the English soldiers enter- 
ed the house in search of rebels. The good woman was absent, and the soldiers 
deliberately took the cradle in which the child was asleep, and put it on the fire, 
which was then, as usual, on the hearth stone. The nurse returned in time to 
save the infant, but the cradle was in flames and the boy bummed on the forehead. 
In allusion to this scar, which remained with him till his death, Provost Mack- 
intosh used jocularly to remark, that “he was wounded at Culloden.” 


Vavietices. 


Cardinsl Dubois offered an abbey toa bishop, who refused it, because he 
said, he could not reconcile to his conscience the possession of two benefices. 
The cardinal, in great surprise, said, ‘‘ You should be canonised.”’ ‘I wish, 
my lord,” answered the bishop, ‘that I deserved it, and that you had the 
power.” A delicate reproach of his ambition. 

Foote’s Propensity to Jesting —Foote, at times, spared neither friend nor 
foe : he suffered no opportunity of saying a witty thing to escape him. If ever 
he entertained a serious regard for any one it was for Holland, the actor. The 
latter was the son of a baker, and died young. Foote attended as one of the 
mourners ; and the friend from whom I had this account declared, that his 
eyes were swoln with tears ; yet, when this gentleman said to him after- 
wards, ‘So, Foote, you have just attended the funeral of our dear friend,” 
he replied, “ Yes, we have just shoved the little bakerinte his oven.’”’-—Cra- 
dock’s Memoirs. 








Recantations.—Recantations usually prove the force of authority rather than 
the change of opinion. Whena Dr. Pocklington was condemned to make a 
recantation he hit the etymology of the word, while he caught at the spirit— 
he began thus: ‘If eantobe to sing, recanto is to sing again.” So that he 
re-chanted his offending opinions, by repeating them in his recantation.—D’ Is- 
rae li, 

A Pertinent Question.—I should like much to know, since Greek and Ro- 
mans, French and Italians, have all agreed in representing wisdom under the 
form of awoman, why a learned woman is always tobe made the subject of 
mirth and ridicule? Is is only in marble that we can endure to see a female 
endowed with knowledge.—Kotzebu's Life. 

Logic.— How is it” said one to an incipient wag afew dsys since, ‘‘ How 
is it that homely women have the clearest heads?” ‘ Why (said he) it is ac- 
cording to the rule laid down by St. Paul, tothe pure all things are pure, 
even so to the plain all things are plain.” 

A village without a blaeksmith’s shop should be very moral and innocent, for 
in it there can be neither vice nor forgery.—-Hook. 

A lady, piqued by Johnson’s scrupulous advocacy of truth, once asserted that 
little variations in narrative must happen a thousand times a-day, if one is not 
perpetually watching— Johnson—* Well, madam, and you ought to be perpe- 
tually watching. It is more from carelessness about truth than from intentional 
lying that there is so much falsehood in the world.” 

March of Barserous Intellect.—A hairdresser in Bedford, who sometimes ex- 
ercises his ingenuity in stuffing dead birds and animals, has lately been inspired 
with a touch of the sublime. He has had a large board affixed on the front of 
the house, bearing in striking letters, “‘ Preserver of animated nature ! !” 

Hard Logic.—At an anti-corn-law meeting in Aberdeen last week, one of the 
ultras remarked as follows :—‘‘ In my opinion, our success in the struggle for 
universal suffrage depends much upon the amount of our suffering.” A voice 
in the crowd called out—* Increase the suffering, then,”—which elicited much 
laughter. 

Two Gentlemen at Once.—A conceited actor boasted of the number of cha- 
racters he had played in one evening. ‘I have seen you play two characters 
at once,” said a sock and buskin brother. ‘‘ What were they?” inquired the 
former, “ Why, you attempted the character of Caspar, and played the Devil 
with it,” replied the latter. 

When Jack Bannister was acting in one of his least popular characters, a cri- 
tic in the gallery threw an orange at him: without interrupting the scene, 
Bannister took it up, turned it round, and saying, “ Humph ; it is not a Seville 
orange!” kicked it contemptuously away. 

“Zounds, fellow!” exclaimed a choleric old gentlemen to a very phleg- 
matic matter of fact person, “I shall go out of my wits,” ‘“ Well, you won't 
have far to go,” said the phlegmatic man. 
A freethinker once said to Rabbi Gabiha, “ye fools who believe in a resur- 
rection, see ye not that the livingdie’? how can you believe that the dead shall 
live ?’—-* Silly man !”’ repiied Gabiha, “thou believest ina creation,—well 
then, if what never existed, exists ; why may not that which once existed, exist | 
again 1?” 
———— 

MUSIC. 
Tae Marriace or Ficaro. The National Theatre of this city, has pro- | 
duced during the current week, this charming opera with such an uncommon | 





' 
cast of vocal strength, and it has been attended by sueh crowded audiences, that 
we shall not need an apology for enlarging our remarks upon it to a greater ex- | 
ent than is ordinarily our wont. 


kuown, and too generally admired to need any eulogium here. Though inferioy 


| gether for a long season, to the advantage of musical sc:ence, 


principal passages which were given with great sweetness and effect by Wilson 
and Miss Shirreff, the latter of whom, however, introduced a Swiss melody, 
“Tn rapture dwelling,” in the third act, that was brilliant in its character, and 
extremely difficult on account of its wlld and capricious intervals. This was 
most graceful and truly executed by Miss Shirreff, and drew upon her the most 
vehement spplause. We have never seen the little mischevious, amorous page 
more exquisitely delineated, or heard the music allotted to the character more 
tastefully sang than by Mrs. Bailey; it was one of the gems of the piece. 
Seguin had but one solo “‘ Now my spark” (Non piu andrai), and he sang it with 
taste and spirit. Latham’s “ drunken gardener’ was capital both in the acting 
and the singing, Miss Ayres played the pert Barbarina to perfection, and the Ba 
sil of Andrews was of good effect in ths concerted pieces. The song by Antonio 
“Tn early life,” was in bad taste, and an outrage on the memory of Mozart. 
Even mutilated as this opera hae been, it is refreshing t» listen to strains 
which all the musical world have combined to admire. The melodies of Mo- 
zart never run wild, they are restrained within the bounds necessary for corres- 
pondence with the words that accompany them, but the rich and mellow har- 
monies with which they are filled, and the graceful accompaniements which 
flow along with the airs, and all but inspire the vocalist with the very spirit of 
music,—these are the points on which Mozart stands at such a lofty eminence 
Handel in his 
own career, which is quite distinct from that of Mozart, has achieved as much 
perhaps in the underrunning of accompaniment, Rossini has Mozart evidently 
in view, in his own graceful help to the vocalist ; and why should we omit to 
say that in a composer at present resident in this city,—Mr. Horn—we have as 


as not to be overtopped by either contemporary or successor. 


choice a specimen of a Master in vocal accompaniment, as there is now in the 


musical world? Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


Whilst we are on the subject of opera, we shall take the opportunity to say 
a few words respecting the hasty manner in which the comparison of merits 
amongst vocalists is too frequently taken up. In fact we believe that theso 
hasty comparisons lie at the root of the cause why first rate singers object t 
sing with others of high reputation. Musicians and persons of well practised 
ears are aware that, distinct from the talent and skill of the artist, there are 
certain qualities of tone in human voices, by which one class of vocalists is 
distinguished from another, and by a due combination of which the finest vocal! 
harmony is produced. But not only this is the case; in miscellaneous con- 
cert an admirable diversity is obtained by the contrast or relief which one of 
these qualities offers to another ; thus after a soprano singer, for a tenor to suc- 
ceed ; after a contralto a basso; or any of these to be put in relief by a rich 
baritone. The tastes of individuals assimilate with certain qualities of tone, 
rather than with others, and we scarcely know why; we can listen longer and 
with more satisfactiom’ to one quality than to another, but it does not follow 
that the other is per se worse, because we do not prefer it. Mr. A—— excels 
on the violin, Mr. B 





onthe violoncello ; now Mr. C has more pleasur¢ 
in listening to the violin than tu the violoncello, yet it does not follow that the 
violoncello player is inferior ; on the contrary Mr. D 
and well-cultivated taste, prefers the latter. 








who has quite as good 
But to the point. 

The musical world here is on fire upon the comparative merits of Miss Shir- 
reff and Mrs. Seguin. It is an invidious comparison, nowhere hitting upon a 
truth, and everywhere tending to destroy the high relish which the union of 
Miss Shirreff and Mrs. Seguin cannot 
clash, they never cross each others path. They differ and is all essentials 
which constitute each a leader in her own department of vocal art; and they 


their transcendant talents can give. 


may sing together as long as their vocal organs remain unimpaired without 
either one overstepping her own bounds and transgressing upon the course of 
the other. Miss Shirreff is the lark, carolling in mid air, in all the lively, shril!, 
and cheering; Mrs. Seguin is the Thrush, rich and mellow in the forest glades; 
Miss Shirreff is the gazelle, bounding and graceful on the Asiatic plains ; Mrs 
Seguin is the majestic tenant of the park: The finished style of the latter, 1s 
admirably contrasted with the vivacious powers of the former. In ‘The Mar 
riage of Figaro,” to have caused these two vocalists to exchange characters 
would have been to mar both, but by giving to each spirit its legitimate field of 
action the most felicitous expression was effected. There can be no doubt of 
the propriety of preferring the style which is most agreeable to one’s own 
taste, but it is both hasty and erroneous te depreciate that which others may 
prefer. 





’ . , anmnily ef- 
For ourselves we can only hope that the union of talent now so hay ply ¢ 

fected will be continued «with cordiality, and with the consciousness which we 
This will 


give important strength to the cause of music itself, and we trust that the re- 


are sure each must possess of sterling qualities peculiar to herself 


to 


: . fn | » hee 
markable combination of talent which is now assembled here, will be kept 


nd, as is fair, t 


In the musical world Mozart's opera of the ‘ Nozze de Figaro,”is ioo well the liberal emolument of the caterer who has so munificiently prepared these 


treats 











